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there was very little discussion of peace 

terms here. Even now attention is largely 
centred upon the fate of the Kaiser and the extent of the 
reparative indemnity which can be levied upon Germany. 
But now the Continental Press is hard at work raising 
controversial issues; certain disquieting actions and 
ambitions are reported, and Mr. Roosevelt’s metaphorical 
fist-shaking at President Wilson as he left the shores of 
America has compelled those who are concerned about 
a just peace to give closer attention than ever to the 
anti-Wilson tendencies both here and in Allied countries. 
It would have been best could we all have avoided these 
discussions, which are apt to exacerbate]differences and 
inflame suspicions, until the Congress met. But the 
close-time for peace terms discussion is over. 


NOR some time after the signing of the armistice 


* * * 


We hope next week to survey the position at length, 
so far as our information allows. There are several 
points of detail which are exercising the minds of 
responsible people. The allegations of revived French 
demands for German territory, though the tone of some 
French papers gives them colour, do not at present 
seriously trouble us ; though if the Governments desire 
to kill the rumours that breed in doubt and darkness 
they could do so by giving a renewed and very specific 
denial that the annexationist designs of the “ Secret 
Treaties ” are being revived. More serious is the atti- 
tude of influential classes in all countries towards 
Germany ; many who, a few months ago, were talking 
as mild idealists with a passion for justice, justice first, 
last and all the time, have had their uglier passions 
rotsed by victory and seem to be thinking far more 


about jumping on Germany than about justice or even 
the crude interests of the world in general. There is a 
cause of uneasiness here; there is another in the 
obscure position as between the Italians and the Jugo- 
Slavs ; and,above and beyond all,men are troubled by 
the prospects of the League of Nations. The discussion 
about “the freedom of the seas” is at the moment 
sterile ; it is clear that Mr. Wilson framed his demand 
on the prior assumption of a League so strong as to 
be able to guarantee the security of any Power surren- 
dering its strength on the seas. Until we have such a 
League, and military armaments are also restrained, a 
naval Power has nothing to say on the question. 


x ns ok 


The League of Nations is the supreme war-aim : 
only through its means can we gradually abolish 
armaments and avert the slaughter of countless millions 
more young men. The League will not come into being 
unless we approach the Peace Congress in a spirit of 
goodwill rather than a spirit of greed and revenge ; and 
its only stable foundation must be a peace just and 
prescient in all its details. Ifwe deny justice to a single 
nationality the whole structure will be imperilled ; if 
we add one new wrong to the world’s story of wrong we 
shall be courting Nemesis; the Germans are entitled, 
like others, to justice, and the Germany of the future, 
which will have satisfied justice by abandoning her 
dreams and her dynasts and making the fullest 
possible reparation for her infamous and ruinous 
crimes, must be visualised as an equal member 
of the League. Reparation we must exact. But 
if, as there is now some reason to fear, we go to 
Versailles thinking less of the countless generations 
ahead than of sharing “ spoils,”’ gathering “‘ fruits,”’ and 
subjecting the object of our present hatred to perpetual 
national torture, the whole fabric of hope that has 
emerged like a rainbow over the tempest of the war will 
fade, and we shall be left confronting a future so hideous 
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that it is charitable to assume that even the most 
bloodthirsty of our Hun-eaters would shrink from it if 
he could only imagine it. 


* * * 


The Associated Powers would save much needless 
bloodshed and the embitterment of many racial feuds 
if they could bestir themselves to occupy temporarily 
the more debatable areas in Eastern Europe, instead 
of leaving them to be fought over by the rival claimants. 
During the past fortnight Jugo-Slavs, Magyars, Czechs, 
Poles, Ukrainians, and Germans have all been engaged 
in this sort of fighting, which seems likely to extend up 
to the Baltic regions in proportion as the German armies 
evacuate them. As the destiny of the areas in dispute 
will presumably be settled at the Peace Congress by 
principles of justice without reference to the brute test 
of grab, the present shedding of blood is utterly futile. 
Yet it would seem impossible for the parties to avoid 
it, unless we come to the aid of order by sending Allied 
troops to the spot. The contingents dispatched in any 
one instance need not be large. They would be pro- 
tected primarily by the sanctity of their persons ; for 
no “‘ small nationality,” which wants to do well out of 
the Peace Congress, is going willingly to prejudice its 
case in advance by shooting British, French or American 
soldiers. The case for our acting in this way looks so 
strong that it may be asked why the Allies delay doing 
it. We believe the answer to be, simply, that they are 
not one Power but many, each of whom has to be very 
careful of the susceptibilities of its fellows, and is 
therefore not eager to push forward a course of action 
which would bring it no individual advantage and 
might offend the others. 


aK ae * 


The nominations of candidates for the General 
Election have now taken place, with the result that one- 
seventh of the new House of Commons has been returned 
without any contest. The struggle, however, is yet to 
come ; and there is no political prophet so bold as to 
attempt to foretell what its result will be. This un- 
certainty is reflected in the number of freak candida- 
tures. In a situation in which the most experienced 
politician feels somewhat at sea, the inexperienced 
enthusiast dares to tread; and though not many of 
these enthusiasts are likely to be returned, their exist- 
ence is significant of the fact that the election is the first 
of a new series, not the repetition of anything that has 
ever happened before. Certain firm probabilities do 
emerge from the welter of speculation. It has been 
established in good time that the motive and controlling 
forces of the Coalition are of a Tory colour; and it 
seems fairly clear that the Tories will be at least the 
largest single party in the House. How large will be 
the Coalition majority and how long it will maintain 
its coherence are questions which to-day do not admit 
of the definite answers they would have received a few 
weeks ago. It has equally become a firm probability 
that the Labour Party will increase its numbers, and 
this prospect increases every day. 


a K a 


An examination of the unopposed returns shows 
nothing save that the Old Liberals are nowhere 
unopposed and that Sinn Fein has secured twenty-five 
seats at a blow. The second of these facts is, of course, 
prophetic of an important result, and, from many points 
of view, the importance of that result is hardly to be 
over-estimated. The first of them indicates only an 
intention, the intention of the Coalition to remove the 
official Liberals first as the immediate bar to their 
domination of the House of Commons. The fact that 





eleven Labour Members have been returned without a 
contest means little, in so far as most of the eleven, 
who include Mr. Clynes and Mr. Brace, can be reckoned 
on to support the Coalition, though they do not give 
any pledge to do so. But the Tory Renaissance, which 
is the real meaning of the Coalition machine, is not 
proceeding with complete smoothness. Hitherto it has 
been the Tory Party exclusively which has profited by 
the “split vote’? which has become increasingly a 
feature of all elections. Now the extreme Tory wing 
has broken away to form the National Party; and, 
though this will by no means neutralise the unfortunate 
effect of the votes split between Liberal and Labour 
candidates, it will not be without influence on the result. 


* * * 


The American Labour Federation, finding tha 
President Wilson had not appointed any Labour 
member of the official delegation to the Peace Congress, 
has promptly determined to send its own committee to 
Paris to watch over Labour interests, and to take part 
in the “ concurrent International Congress,” on the 
necessity for which, unlike “‘ Stockholm,” the whole 
world of Labour in all countries is agreed. Mr. Lloyd 
George has so far declined to allow any such Congress 
to be held, and it is believed that communications are 
passing between the Allied Governments on the subject. 
There appears to be every prospect of Labour being 
** out of it ’’ as usual—which will not make for peace ! 


x a * 


The Government, so Mr. Winston Churchill specifically 
declared at Dundee in answer to a question, has decided 
on the Nationalisation of the Railways. We have 
repeatedly pointed out in these columns that the position 
made such a decision practically inevitable as soon as 
peace was assured; but Mr. Lloyd George has so far 
not allowed any inkling to get out whether the Govern- 
ment would “ nationalise ’ or only “ control.”’ There 
has, in fact, been strong opposition, both in the Ministry 
and among its supporters, to the expropriation of the 
shareholders; and after it became evident that the 
Labour Party could not be bought by any such con- 
cession, it no doubt seemed better tactics to our political 
strategist to exclude from the election programme what 
the “ Right Wing” of the Coalition detests. Mr. 
Churchill has now blurted it out. Now, the question is, 
what price is the Government going to pay for the 
shareholders’ property ? Those who remember the 
deal with the London water companies, and who note 
the enhanced compensation just promised to the Welsh 
Church, expect to see railway shares go up in antici- 
pation. But in so far as the market price of railway 
securities enters into the assessment of the compen- 
sation to be paid, the prices to be taken as a basis must, 
in common decency, be those on the 2nd or 3rd of 
December, before any announcement of the Government 
decision to nationalise had been made. We put this 
point on record for Sir Albert Stanley. 


ok 


The decision to own both the railways and the * super- 
power stations ”’ that are to generate all the electricity 
that the nation requires, renders imperative an early 
decision by the Government as to whether it can 
possibly hand back to the 1,500 colliery companies the 
coal mines on which Government railways as. well as 
Government power stations will be dependent. The 
Miners’ Federation is becoming very insistent in its 
demand for nationalisation, and although the Ministers 
immediately concerned have not yet realised the fact, 
some of the officials who are working out the plans for 
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organising the new railway and electricity services do 
not conceal their apprehensions at seeing the Govern- 
ment practically at the mercy of a coal ring. The 
opinion is freely expressed that some, at least, of the 
mines must remain in Government hands, in order to 
secure the uninterrupted supply of the Navy, the rail- 
ways, the electric service, and the public establishments. 
Probably it will be necessary to make a complete thing 
of it, and establish a real Ministry of Mines. 


* * * 


We thought it would happen! First, Mr. Lloyd 
George drags in the King, and, as Mr. J. H. Thomas has 
rightly protested, seeks to brand the Labour Party as 
being “against Buckingham Palace.” Buckingham 
Palace has now followed suit. The Queen has addressed 
“the women of the Empire ’’—evidently meaning the 
women voters of this country—expressing appreciation 
of the education and housing programmes of the Coali- 
tion Government, and urging the women to “ go on 
working with the same unity of purpose for the resettle- 
ment and reconstruction of our country.” It is 
Mr. George—especially as there is for the moment no 
Home Secretary—who must have authorised this 
message and approved its terms. We can only say, 
very gravely, that Her Majesty has been badly advised 
on a point of high constitutional importance. We shall 
see this message quoted and placarded by the Coalition 
candidates. Not even Lord Beaconsfield would have 
so far forgotten himself as to allow the Throne in this 
way, at a General Election, to echo the election- 
eering appeal of one out of several political parties. 
Does the Queen wish us to infer that the millions of 
electors who will certainly vote against the “ unity of 
purpose ’’ that Mr. Lloyd George desires are to be 
counted as being contemptuous of Her Majesty’s wishes ? 


* * * 


Every day now brings the welcome news of the 
relaxation of one or more of the orders restricting 
ordinary life which have been forced on us by the war. 
The Lighting Restriction Order went at once, and was 
an apt type and symbol of the nuisances to which we 
have cheerfully submitted until now, and of which we 
shall be glad to be rid at the earliest possible moment. 
Its rescission was also symbolic of the class of orders 
which the Government can and should remove first. 
The minor inconveniences which hindered us without 
depressing us in war-time are apt to become irritating 
out of all proportion to their importance as soon as 
their apparent necessity is removed. For this reason 
we are glad to learn that there is a prospect of the return 
of tarts, ice-cakes, fancy bread and similar confectionery. 
We hope that similar attention will be given to a restora- 
tion of the position as regards alcoholic refreshments, 
and that the present regulations will be at least relaxed 
and revised. Those who think that the population of 
this country has been so inured to restrictions gradually 
imposed on its habits and pleasures and convenience 
during a period of four years that it will only feebly 
resent the failure to remove them as soon as the argu- 
ments for their imposition have ceased to be valid are 
greatly mistaken. The contrary is likely to be the case. 
Reasonably patriotic persons could be brought to look 
with resignation on almost anything when the plea of 
war necessity was convincingly urged. Though not 
altogether with reason, this plea has now lost much of 
its force, and it is greatly to be feared that a part of the 
population will find it hard to understand w y certain 
restrictions—for example, those on the consumption of 
meat—must endure even when a definite peace has been 
concluded. The surest way to avoid this sort of dis- 
content is to use the utmost possible celerity in removing 
all the restrictions that can possibly be removed with- 
out real damage to the national welfare. 





— 


THE PERIL OF BOLSHEVISM ' 


HE close of a great war is, throughout history, 
a time for epidemics, and, more often than 
not, the epidemics come in unexpected forms. 
Students of public health have for years been warning 
us of the pestilence that would certainly arise from the 
war now happily concluded, but whilst they hinted at 
enteric and typhus—possibly even smallpox and cholera 
—they did not foresee the medical mystery that we call 
influenza. Viscount Grey warned Prince Lichnowsky 
in July, 1914, that a great European war might not 
improbably set thrones falling as they did in 1848. 
What is to-day sending a secret shudder through the , 
governing classes of Western Europe is, however, not 
Republicanism, but Bolshevism, which shows signs, ass 
they think, of becoming epidemic not merely betwee 
the Ural Mountains and the Vistula, but all the a 
from Vladivostok to Lisbon. And against an epidemic 
of ideas, the device of quarantine—even reinforced 
with all the war powers of the Censorship—is rightly 
deemed more fatally ineffective than we have found it 
to be against diseases. 

What, then, is Bolshevism, and how is it to be re- 
sisted ? It is an odd fate, distressing to the philo- 
logists, which has made a term signifying no more than 
majority the designation of a political upheaval which 
is distinctively that of minorities. By Bolshevism 
is to be understood an attempt at a social revolution, 
carried out not by or with the subsequent ratification 
of democratic Parliaments, but by a “ militant 
minority,” contemptuous of the “ apathetic mass,” 
fortified by a “ dictatorship of the proletariat,” resting 
on “ workmen’s and soldiers’ councils,” in the choice 
of which none but the wage-earners take part. Polliti- 
cally, the most interesting feature is the supersession 
of the Democratic Assembly chosen by geographical 
constituencies and representative of the citizens as such 
in which popular reformers have put their faith for a 
century and a half. This is now regarded as inevitably 
dominated, if not by the landowners, then by the 
bourgeoisie, whose interests it is held to maintain. 
Very suddenly, within the past decade—partly as a 
consequence of the Anarchist propaganda against all 
Parliamentary institutions—this popularly elected, re- 
presentative General Assembly has been superseded, 
as the chosen instrument of self-government, by the 
ingenious device of basing the ascertainment of the 
** General Will " upon the groups of workmen employed 
at particular factories, the peasants cultivating the land 
with their own hands, and (at a time when millions of 
men are in uniform) the private soldiers in the regiments 
or other military units. In Russia provision is also made 
for the election of representatives by independent 
handicraftsmen, and even by those wage-earners who 
are temporarily unemployed, always in strict proportion 
to their relative numbers. And when we add that the 
elections are normally conducted by the method of mass- 
meetings, attended mainly by the eager and excited 
minority, and disposed always to follow the most 
extreme orator, the contrast with representative civic 
Democracy is complete. It is not that “ soviet 

overnment ” means a narrowly restricted franchise. 
n fact, something like half the adult population would 
under it normally enjoy the privilege of voting, which is 
actually a larger Bem than was on the electoral 
registers of the United Kingdom prior to August last. 
But the franchise, wide as it is, is confined, in effect, 
to the manual workers; to the exclusion, not only 
of the landowners and capitalists forming a rentier 
class, but also of the working employers (even peasants 
employing wage labourers), the professionals, and 
(most anomalous of all) the home-keeping wives and 
mothers, even of the manual-working class. The 
brain-worker, and generally speaking the bourgeois, 
may serve as an official, and (if his opinions are satis- 
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factory) even as a representative, but he is assumed 
not to be an elector. There is a certain grim irony 
in the exclusion from the franchise of exactly those 
whose notion of Democracy for the first hundred years 
after 1789 nearly always involved the exclusion of 
everybody except their own class! It cannot well be 
denied that the Parliaments of the nineteenth century 
in all countries, even where there was the greatest 
camouflage of Democracy, were essentially bulwarks 
of the bourgeoisie. The “soviet,” as the new work- 
men’s and soldiers’ council is now called throughout 
Europe, is an evil reaction against the trickeries by 
which the politicians have controlled the ballot-box, 
and the prostitution of Parliament to class interests. 
But no mere alteration in the method of 
choosing the General Assembly of the community 
would be so important nor so menacing were it not 
accompanied by projects of industrial revolution 
which seem, to all but their adherents, to be con- 
trary to the nature of things. The workmen in 
each factory are not only to form the electoral 
unit for the representative assembly, they are also to 
govern the factory, and the industrial enterprise of 
which it is the manifestation. It is they who elect 
some of their own number to be, not merely the Work- 
shop Committee, but also the Board of Directors ; 
their chosen representatives are, subject to approval 
by the popular vote, to obtain the materials, appoint 
the managers and technicians, decide on the processes, 
fix wages and hours, dispose of the product and devote 
the proceeds to the recoupment of costs and the develop- 
ment of the enterprise. It is, in substance, the forcible 
conversion of each factory enterprise—naturally with 
complete confiscation of the property of the share- 
holders or the employer—into a “self-governing work- 
shop ” such as was tried in France in 1830, and such as 
enthusiastic reformers in all lands have sought for 
three-quarters of a century to establish voluntarily 
under the designation of ‘‘ Co-operative Production.” 
It is the failure of these experiments—diametrically 
opposed to that combination of Communal Socialism, 
national and local, with Vocational Organisation of 
all grades which the Labour Party stands for—tried in 
every decade, in all European countries and in America 
and Australia, in practically all industries, that has 
convinced every student of the subject that “‘ Demo- 
cracy ’’ on this line is barred by the nature of things. 
The “ self-governing workshop,” however established— 
apart from the petite industrie, in which it may be no 
more than a family group—invariably breaks down on 
the impossibility of maintaining authoritative direction 
of the enterprise, if those who necessarily have to receive 
orders themselves choose and control the very persons 
from whom they receive them. We need say nothing 
about the incapacity of the workmen to manage the 
enterprise—they are, as a whole, probably not more 
incapable of the task than the typical shareholders 
and many of the sleeping partners who now nominally 
control all our ~~ enterprises; and the workmen 
=< easily find salaried managers and technicians, 
and even professional directors, as the shareholders 
now do. But the constitution is poisoned from the 
start by the identification of the directorate with the 
executants. No organisation can work without division 
of labour, and it is fundamentally to division of labour 
and classification by functions that the “ self-deter- 
mination” of the factory is hostile. It is a further 
point that such a system—as our National Guildsmen 
see—comes up against the “Law of Rent.” Each 
particular enterprise succeeds, not merely to its former 
entrepreneur, but also to those, economically of the 
nature of landowners, who were formerly in enjoyment 
of the equivalent of its superiority in advantageousness 
over the enterprise at the margin of cultivation; a 
surplus known as economic rent. The operatives in 


that particular factory have no greater moral claim, 


as against the community, to retain that surplus for 
themselves, than had the landlord. 

Industrial reorganisation on these lines, whether 
carried out quietly and gradually, or, as is commonly 
the case, suddenly and with violence, is, we hold, 
certain to fail; and to fail with misery and ruin to the 
populations concerned. What increases the failure is 
that revolutions of this kind are almost necessarily 
involved in “ terrorism.”” The “ conscious minority,” 
which has assumed command, finds the social and 
industrial machine cracking at all points; and to main- 
tain control of the “apathetic mass,’ who must at all 
hazards be kept fed, the administration is driven to 
arbitrary confiscations and drastic suppression. What 
usually happens is that things get so bad, and the 
terrorism becomes so generally odious, that there is a 
counter-revolution, of one or other kind, with the 
starving population (which does not attend the mass 
meetings) silently acquiescing, if not actually approving. 

This is the mental disease which has largely dominated 
the urban population of Russia, and which is now being 
assiduously propagated beyond its borders, notably in 
Germany and Austria, and to some extent in Switzer- 
land, Scandinavia, and Spain, by the help of all the 
funds that Lenin can command for the purpose. It is 
a new feature, this promotion of a political and economic 
revolution throughout the rest of the world, actually 
by the Government of a Great Power. It has, so far, 
taken little hold either in this country or in France, or 
in the Low Countries or Italy, though it has everywhere 
its enthusiastic adherents, who are in revolt against the 
Trade Unions, the Labour Party, and even the Socialist 
Movement itself, all of which are regarded as infected 
with the virus of Parliamentarianism. 

To protect ourselves from Bolshevism, we must, at 
all costs, maintain the popular faith and confidence in 
the House of Commons, and in its capacity and willing- 
ness to hearevery grievance and redress every injustice. 
That is why, as it seems to detached observers, notably 
to political students of other lands, the attempt of Mr. 
Lloyd George avowedly to eliminate from the House 
of Commons every vestige of an opposition, and to 
sweep into the net of a single, pledge-bound Coalition 
Party all the effective Parliamentarians, is just at this 
moment of such evil augury. There can be no more 
certain way of developing Bolshevism than to enable 
it to be said that we have a “ packed Parliament,” 
or that the House of Commons has become a “ tied 
house.” Especially must we see that the Labour 
Party, the orderly constitutionalism of which is ana- 
thema to the Bolshevists, is strongly and effectively 
represented in the new Parliament. The virtual ex- 
clusion from the assembly that must deal with Social 
Reconstruction of the party which voices the aspirations 
of the organised and constitutional mass of wage-earners 
—against which the adherents of Bolshevism are never 
tired of declaiming—would certainly lead to an outbreak 
of the disease. What would give us immunity would 
be a Labour Party in the House of Commons a hundred 
and fifty strong, led by Mr. Henderson and Mr. Thomas, 
pressing on the Government measures of reconstruction 
on the lines of the essentially anti-Bolshevist programme 
expounded in Labour and the New Social Order. 


THE IRISH ELECTIONS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


INN FEIN is the one non-Government party which 
S can heartily welcome the dissolution of Parliament. 
Its electoral arrangements are complete, and the 
campaign which it contemplates is the most extensive 
possible. It will even attack, as the Redmondites never 
did, the strongholds of Unionism in Belfast. Nor, from 
the Sinn Fein point of view, is a more favourable moment 
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likely to recur. The Peace Conference not having yet been 
held, leaders can still hold out hopes that there will be 
“something doing ” for Ireland at that Assembly. Suppose 
that 80 out of 107 of the Irish representatives absent them- 
selves from Westminster and repudiate the whole British 
claim in Ireland. Such a spectacle may produce an awk- 
ward feeling among those Allied delegates at the Conference 
who are sincerely enamoured of President Wilson’s ideas; 
Whether more than that will result is most unlikely. Many 
Republicans are aware that so long as the power of Britain 
lasts the limit of Ireland’s expectation must be the status 
of a Dominion, and even the wildest Sinn Feiner does not 
pretend that “Ireland alone” can meet Britain’s force 
with her own—he counts at most on Britain’s downfall 
in the next war but one. The electorate has probably 
even fewer illusions than the leaders. But the anti- 
British state of mind, now so strong in Ireland, finds an 
outlet in voting Sinn Fein. Moreover, there is a general 
impression that the possibilities of the Parliamentary Home 
Rule movement are for the time being exhausted. The 
movement has lasted over forty years, and Messrs. Dillon 
and O'Connor are the most venerable politicians in the 
British Empire. On a liberal estimate the Parliamentarians 
will retain 20 of the 60 odd seats which were in their pos- 
session at the dissolution. Sinn Fein is assured of from 
60 to 70 victories; its great strength will lie in the newly 
enfranchised young men of no property. Mr. T. M. Healy 
and Mr. William O’Brien, with their followers of the All-for- 
Ireland League, retire in favour of the Sinn Feiners. Organ- 
ised Labour in the South of Ireland does the same. At 
the worst, however—even if Mr. T. P. O’Connor in Liverpooj 
should be their only successful candidate—the Dillonites 
will refuse to surrender. But it is unlikely that, in the 
event of severe defeat, they will put in an appearance in 
the next Parliament. 

The Parliamentarians probably calculate that the Peace 
Conference will be a complete fiasco, so far as Ireland is 
concerned. There will then follow a rapid decline in the 
power of Sinn Fein, and at the next General Election, with 
Labour triumphant in England, Nationalist Ireland will 
send to Westminster its full quota of representatives. In 
the meantime, however, the Parliamentarians profess to 
believe that there are prospects of President Wilson’s 
intervention in favour of Irish Home Rule. If he fails to 
intervene, they will say that the fault is that of the Sinn 
Feiners who coquetted with the German cause. 
_ _ The principal Sinn Fein “ points” are as follows : (a) That 

the war has ended with the principle of self-determination 
being allowed to all the belligerents; (b) that it is more 
important to save Ireland than to save the remainder of the 
“party”; (c) that while Mr. Dillon repudiates a Republic 
for Ireland he applauds Republicanism elsewhere ; (d) that 
Mr. Dillon appealed for recruits during the war; (e) that 
the condition to which Ireland has been reduced by the 
recent declarations of British Ministers shows the futility 
of the Parliamentary policy. . 

On one of, these points Mr. Dillon can retort with effect. 
He can say that if the principle of self-determination is now 
triumphant, the Sinn Feiners who, during the war, inclined 
to back the Central Europeans deserve no thanks for it, 
He is not always so effective. He opposes the demand for 
secession, but is unable, owing to the present anti-English 
tendencies of the people, to deny that the total separation 
of Ireland from Great Britain would be desirable ; the worst 
he can say of Sinn Fein plans is that they are incapable of 
realisation. Again, Mr. Dillon retains his faith in the good 
intentions of the British democracy towards Ireland. But 
that these good intentions will find expression this month 
by a verdict against the Coalition he cannot aver. He 
boasts with truth that he believed, and consistently expressed 
his belief, in the justice and final triumph of the Allied 
cause ; yet he wishes to conceal the fact that he encouraged 
Irish recruiting. We must admit that the debate places 
Mr. Dillon in a difficult position ; his desperate fight, forced 





as he is by the equal hostility of the Sinn Feiners and 
Unionists, has in it something of the heroic.* 

Over thirty members of the old Irish Party will not seek 
re-election—the cause in the majority of cases being a 
natural desire to avoid a hopeless struggle. In certain 
instances the retiring M.P. objects to Mr. Dillon’s belli- 
gerency, and believes that the Party should have surrendered 
to Sinn Fein in the interests of a united Ireland. But not 
one of Mr. Dillon’s former followers has sought service 
with Sinn Fein—a fact which speaks well for Irish loyalty. 
Captain Stephen Gwynn, of the Irish Recruiting Council, 
hitherto Nationalist M.P. for Galway, no longer acts with 
the Party (on account of its later attitude towards recruiting), 
and will contest Trinity College as a pro-British Home 
Ruler. Sir Walter Nugent, who shares Captain Gwynn’s 
opinions, opposes Mr. Ginnell in Westmeath. But in most 
of the constituencies of the South and West of Ireland the 
fight is a straight one between Sinn Fein and the Irish Party. 
Only in Dublin, City and County, and in Ulster, do the 
Unionists hope to profit by Nationalist dissensions. One 
point of agreement seems to unite Sinn Feiners, Dillonites, 
pro-British Home Rulers, and Southern Unionists—that is. 
opposition to Sir Edward Carson. 

The “ Ulster” leader is exchanging his seat in Trinity 
College, Dublin, for a seat in one of the Belfast divisions. 
It is very proper that Sir Edward should leave Dublin, as 
he is in sympathy with no section of opinion in the town. 
But by the manner of his farewell he insulted the foolish 
‘‘ Southern Unionists ” of Trinity who had honoured him 
for so long. And now, in his Belfast speeches, Sir Edward 
is calling for the partition of Ireland, whether Home Rule 
comes or no. All the graver, therefore, is the situation which 
has arisen in North-West Ulster owing to the division of 
the Nationalist vote between the Sinn Feiners and the 
Parliamentarians. Fermanagh, for instance, may fall into 
the hands of Unionists, in which case the counties for which 
exclusion is claimed would be raised to seven. Moreover, 
the general Carsonite case, the theory of two Irelands, would 
be immensely strengthened, in appearance at least, if the 
formerly Nationalist constituencies in Tyrone and Derry, 
which are two of the six counties, now returned Unionist 
members. It should be remembered that up to the present 
the representation of even the north-east corner of the 
province has been by no means solidly Unionist. No fewer 
than eight seats are in danger. But great efforts are being 
made to find some method by which three-cornered contests 
may be avoided. The bishops have been particularly 
active in urging compromise ; they live in terror lest, as a 
consequence of Sir Edward Carson’s policy of effecting 
“a closer union with Great Britain,’ the Catholic schools 
of Belfast may be taken out of clerical control. 

Of the Sinn Fein candidates large numbers are either 
interned in England or imprisoned in Ireland. The question 
of the release of the internees previous to the election is 
said to be under the Government’s consideration. It can 
hardly be contended now that the danger of a further 
“‘ German Plot ” prevents the return of these men to Ireland. 
But, whatever happens, Sinn Fein stands to gain, so far as 
election results are concerned. If Mr. Shortt releases the 
internees it will be unconditionally, for he has been un- 
successful in attempting to procure from them a promise 





* The question, “What did you do in the Great War ?” is really a 
minor issue of the Irish elections, though a subject (for both sides) of 
elaborate self-deception. Mr. Dillon rendered assistance to Irish 
recruiting during the early part of the war—up to the summer of 1916— 
and so for that matter did many of the present prominent supporters 
of Sinn Fein. As to the charges of pro-Germanism which Irish Party 
candidates throw against their opponents, their object is to bring home 
to the electorate Mr. Dillon’s claim to the gift of prophecy. He always 
knew that the Allies would be winners, whereas large numbers of his 
fellow-countrymen anticipated—which is not to say that they desired— 
German victory. One of Mr. Dillon’s stories is about an unhappy 
man at Ballaghadereen who raised two bills for £40 at the local bank 
on the supposition that by the time they fell due the Germans would 
be in Ireland, and there would be no bank to compel him to pay the 
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of good behaviour. Sinn Feiners in that case will have the 
advantage at the election of being able to boast that they 
have obtained a great victory over the British Government. 
On the other hand, the detention in England of Mr. de Valera 
and the other leaders during the election will provide 
excellent propaganda against the Parliamentarians; with 
the principal Sinn Fein candidates under lock and key, 
unable to appear in person before their constituents or even 
to issue their addresses, suspicions could be aroused that 
Mr. Dillon had been in treasonable communication with 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Shortt, or at least that the Govern- 
ment favoured Mr. Dillon’s cause. 


THE WORKING MAN AND HIS 
SENSE OF DUTY 


E published last week a letter from a correspondent 

\ \ who, though in general sympathy with the claims 

of Labour, is apparently afraid lest some working 
men may make it one of their chief claims to do 
as little work as possible. He does not resent the prospect 
of a short working day, but he resents the prospect of a 
lazy working day. He believes that many working men 
are preoccupied with the sense of their rights to such a 
point as to give no thought to their duties. They take 
no pleasure in their work save in drawing their pay. They 
are, in the slang phrase of the moment, slackers, giving 
their services as grudgingly as Caliban. If they have 
a sense of duty at all, it is only a vague sense of the duty 
of rebellion against those who seem to have a better time 
than themselves. But probably when they scamp their 
work they have not even this mildly moral end in view. 
They are simply self-indulgent, lazy; more eager to take 
things easily than to make things beautifully. Their 
ethics are to be found in the choruses of music-hall songs, 
not in psalms and hymns of the consecrated life. 

It has never been our habit to base the argument for 
a new social order on the view that the working man is 
perfect already. If he were, there would be no need for 
any sort of world but the present. The chief object of 
society is to produce as many noble human beings as 
possible; and if all the workers were noble we might 
reasonably conclude that we had already arrived at Utopia. 
Hence indictments of the working classes do not depress 
us unduly. We hold that the present social order has a 
debasing influence on men and women in all classes; and 
we are as anxious that this startling truth should be known 
in regard to the workers as in regard to the landlords, 
capitalists, lawyers, clergy, and shopkeepers. We are all 
victims of an entirely unnecessary scrimmage for the means 
of existence. We live in a state of rivalry and war in 
which man is embittered against man and class is alienated 
from class. We know how much in our private lives we 
are dependent for happiness on friendship; but we have 
never allowed the spirit of friendship to transform our 
economic relationship. Friendship makes men equal. But 
we live in a world of inequalities as enemies. A nation is 
a friendship, someone has said during the present war. 
We fear he was an optimist. A nation will only become 
a friendship when it is no longer regarded as decent for a 
number of rich citizens to conspire to possess themselves 
of all the keys of the people’s wealth—electric power 
stations, Government-built factories, tramways, railways, 
ships, and land. While this spirit of possessiveness is 
not only endured, but even glorified, by statesmen and 
clergymen, can we wonder that the gospel of the easy-going 
life should become popular ? The gospel of the easy-going 
life is merely the gospel of getting as much as possible for 
as little as possible. And what is that but the gospel of 
competition—the gospel that triumphed in the nineteenth 
century, and is still defended by many pillars of the State ? 

Not that the vices of the man who earns between a pound 





and five pounds a week in normal times can all be attributed 
to the competitive system. Human beings are born 
imperfect, and even under the best imaginable system 
we fancy the Devil—or whatever it is that tempts men— 
will still go about like a roaring lion. The struggle between 
good and evil that goes on in the human breast is an inter- 
minable condition of the kind of existence we possess on 
this planet. Even the saints and the sages cannot free 
themselves from it. Sir Thomas Browne explained that 
he grew better, rather than worse, as he grew older. Clement 
of Alexandria conceived a plane of virtue so exalted that 
the virtuous man should be sinless even in his dreams. 
But few men get within sight of this extreme virtue. We 
live within a little circle, and the centre of the circle is a 
large black spot called ego. Here is the origin of our 
greeds, our lusts, our laziness, our fears. When we seea 
working man who is idle or drunken or greedy, we may 
well pause to ask ourselves whether he is so in virtue (as 
we say) of his being a working man, or in virtue of his 
being a human being like ourselves. Has he any vices 
peculiar to his class? Is his moral code different from 
that of the aristocrat or the burgess? In nine cases out 
of ten, to take an extreme estimate, we feel sure that his 
imperfections will be found to be not class imperfections, 
but human imperfections. There are, we admit, certain 
virtues which are commonly regarded as_ peculiarly 
aristocratic. We think of the military virtues especially 
as such—the keen sense of honour, coolness and endurance 
in the presence of danger. People tell us that the aristocrat 
is brought up to behave well in an emergency in a way 
in which the poor man is not, and they argue that the 
first-class passenger is less subject to panic than the stecrage 
passenger when a ship is going down, and that the West 
End of London shows fewer signs of nerves in an air-raid 
than the East End. We fancy that even generalisations 
of this kind can be accepted only with the greatest caution. 
The .war has shown us men of all classes performing amazing 
feats of valour—the sailor born in a slum, the engineer 
turned airman, the peasant turned soldier, no less than 
the peer’s son or the millionaire. The habit of self-control, 
no doubt, is commoner in those classes in which boys have 
been nurtured in a school of self-command and honour. 
But it is all a matter of degree. No class has been called 
on in vain for a demonstration of the virtues. Human 
beings as a whole have given the lie to the maligner and the 
pessimist. 

Those who censure the working classes, however, omit 


as a rule from their censure working men who fight. It is 


only working men who work, apparently, that fall short. The 
working man, it is said, does not throw himself into his work 
as his father and his grandfather did. He does not put his 
back into the day’s job, but goes in fora policy of ‘“‘ca’ canny.” 
There is no kind of worker who, in the estimation of critics, 
is so magnificent a type of the new vices as the domestic 
servant. There was a time, we arte told, when domestic 
servants worked as though work were the chief end of 
life, and took more pride in cooking, dusting, and polishing 
than in hats and high-heeled shoes. They worked in the 
spirit of retainers. They were obedient, thorough, dutiful. 
They regarded a mistress not as a task-mistress, but as 
the head of a household of which it was their good fortune 
to be members. No doubt the picture of the old-time 
servant is painted in ideal colours; but there can be no 
denying that discontent has come into the kitchen, and 
cooks and housemaids “are not what they used to be. 

The desire for freedom has not only given them a keener 
love of leisure, it has also done something to take the place 
of the earlier love of good work. We do not believe in 
pretending that this is altogether a good thing; but neither 
do we believe that the devotion to “duty” of the old- 
fashioned servant was altogether a good thing. It made 
her a perfect servant, perhaps, but it prevented her from 
becoming a perfect human being. She did not live a 
life of her own. She allowed herself to be enthralled by 
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her service as no human being ought to be enthralled. 
A disturbing sense of her rights was needed in order to 
free not only herself, but her children and her children’s 
children. 

Labour in politics neither idealises nor apologises for the 
slovenliness of any human being. The restriction of output 
it defends in certain circumstances where it is not the result 
of indolence, but is the only way to prevent sweating. Even 
in the latter circumstances, however, there is no excuse for 
scamping or laziness. The best man in any class is he who, 
whatsoever his hand finds to do, does it with all his might. 
That is a commonplace of morality, and the lazy house- 
painter, the patchwork plumber, the careless needlewoman, 
no more deserves a statue than the bad landlord or the 
dishonest grocer. At the same time, we are of opinion that 
the standard of honesty among the workers is a great deal 
higher than is generally realised. We hear occasionally of 
the wickedness of the Clyde, but if the workers of the Clyde 
were such shocking characters, how comes it that they 
build those strong and enduring ships? We* might take 
one industry after another and find in it evidence of a far 
from contemptible average of honesty of labour. The 
war has lowered the quality of most things, but before the 
war one’s hats and clothes and boots were manifestly not 
the work of idlers and cheats. The theory of an indolent 
working class will not hold water. Anyone who has mixed 
much with the workers must have marvelled at the extent 
to which the sense of duty has survived rather than at the 
extent to which it has disappeared. Undoubtedly, the 
man who regards the workers as mere instruments of labour, 
and grudges them every moment in which they are not 
slaving to produce wealth for their more fortunate fellows, 
will find even the most diligent gang of labourers lazy. He 
has so high an ideal of labour for other people that no man 
could live up to it without killing himself. It must be 
remembered that the workers were always denounced for 
greed and laziness when they demanded any improvement 
in pay or working hours. Short-sighted employers did not 
realise that greed and laziness of this kind actually made 
the men more efficient workers. Someone once wrote a 
book called Blessed be Drudgery, and it may be that drudgery 
has its good side. But this is only the drudgery of the fairly 
comfortable home. The drudgery of unskilled labour is not 
exactly an aid to the spiritual life. We might as reasonably 
call down a blessing on slavery. Sentiments of this kind 
are only tolerable as a reaction against the tendency to 
claim all the rights of man and disown all his duties. On 
the other hand, it is difficult with an honest face to preach 
the duties of man to those who have been cheated out of 
their rights. 

What chiefly alarms many people, however, in regard to 
labour is the fear that the worker lacks the sense of duty, 
not so much in private affairs as in public affairs. The 
worker in politics, they think, will be less public-spirited 
than the landlord, the lawyer, and the business-man. We 
are not disposed to deny that overwork and underpay may 
narrow a man’s views on public matters. But we are inclined 
to think that in the past public spirit has in most human 
beings meant class spirit. The English land-system is 
simply the result of the seizure of political power by the 
landlords. Free Trade, though there was also a humane 
impulse behind it, was largely the result of the need of the 
bourgeoisie which had become powerful in politics for cheap 
raw materials. How little public spirit human beings have 
outside the interests of their class is shown by the fact that 
even Members of Parliament do not take the trouble to 
attend an important debate on the future of India. The 
people who are most interested in Mesopotamia, apart from 
a few travellers, are those who are looking for an oppor- 
tunity to invest money in developing its resources. We 
all long and pray for disinterestedness in politics, but we 
have only to read history to learn how rare it has been. 
Even Burke, for all his philosophy, was preoccupied with 
the interests of class. He defended profiteering as John 





Bright defended adulteration and child labour. We may 
admit that the gradual disappearance of the worst forms of 
child labour is the result of disinterested public spirit. But 
what a fight public spirit has to wage against the interests 
at every turn! How it always has to compromise ! There is 
never an education measure or a health measure proposed 
that the private interests do not exact their three-quarters of 
a pound of flesh. On the whole, we fancy the English 
worker as he achieves political power may be trusted to 
show as much public spirit as the upper and middle classes 
havedone. Obviously, without greatly improved education, 
he is as unlikely to produce a Mazzini as a Milton. But 
neither his congresses nor his papers suggest that he lacks 
interest in the world outside his private interests. The 
eagerness, indeed, with which he will discuss and pass 
resolutions on everything that happens, from Chicago to 
Thibet, makes one think that his chief danger is not in being 
a self-seeker but a doctrinaire. And a doctrinaire is simply 
a public-spirited man with whose public spirit one does not 
agree and who wants to thrust it into everything. He has, 
like Broadbent, a sense of duty to Macedonia. He is so 
public-spirited as to be an internationalist. That, and not 
his laziness or his greed, is, we fancy, what chiefly alarms 
his enemies. He not only “ca’s canny,” but he dreams of 
a new world. 


THE COMRADESHIP OF THE 
LAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


OTHING is more offensive to the average Englishman 
N than to be accused of imagination or suspected of 
ideals. Consequently the English people, when 
moving towards great changes, refuse to admit that anything 
unusual is happening. At the present time, although the 
commonplace of talk is that “ everything will be different 
after the war,” very few believe that the difference will 
be more than superficial. Numerous Ministries, Commis- 
sions, and Committees are seriously engaged in devising 
schemes for the reformation of British agriculture, but all 
of them predicate the continuance of the same classes and 
interests, and the maintenance, fundamentally, of the 
same social relations among those who live by the land. 
They fail to recognise the fact that within the past four 
years a change has taken place in rural England to which 
there is no parallel in its long and chequered history. When, 
a century hence, another Maurice Hewlett writes a con- 
tinuation of The Song of the Plow, he will, if he possesses 
similar insight, mark the time of the Great War as an 
epoch in the psychological development of Hodge more 
significant than any recorded in that poignant epic. 
Hodge, at long last, has found himself. Not with riot 
and clamour, not with the desperation of impotence, but 
with the calm consciousness of power, has the soul of the 
countryside awakened from its age-long suppression. The 
old catchwords are still current—the iniquity of enclosures, 
the land for the people, the multiplication of small holdings, 
the provision of allotments—but they are mere wavelets 
on the surface of the deep, strong tide which is sweeping 
over the quiet mass of rural labour. This spiritual revolu- 
tion is the effect of more than one cause, or rather of 
circumstances arising out of one great cause—the war, 
Foremost was the surprised realisation by the agricultural 
labourer that he is of supreme importance in the nation’s 
fight for existence. The nation appealed to him as a 
man and a brother, and, above all, as a patriot. The 
true well-spring of patriotism lies—where only few have 
looked for it—in the soul of the peasant. The love of 
his country is not an abstraction to the tiller of the soil ; 
it is a fundamental reality. He cherishes bitter feelings 
about the ownership of the land; he is critical, and 
often contemptuous, of the way it is treated, but all the 
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fibres of his being are rooted in it, and he loves it with 
a love inarticulate and subconscious, but abiding through 
the generations. 


A land of quiet tilth and cote, 
Of little woods and streams, 

Of gentle skies and clouds afloat, 
And swift sun-gleams ! 

A land where knee-deep cattle keep 
Chewing as they stand ; 

Of hillsides murmurous with sheep— 
That is my native land. 


Hodge has no power to express his emotions, or to explain 
his feelings; he simply, but quite definitely, knows. 

The nation’s recognition of the glory of the land, and 
the majesty of those who till it, is the first great fact. That 
the war has taken toll of the youth of the countryside is 
nothing new. Whenever fighting was to be done, the men 
of the villages always stood in the foremost rank. But 
this time it is different. The young men have gone in their 
thousands, not as “ sojers,”” but as part of the vast citizen 
army, to “do their bit” in their country’s hour of need. 
Those who return will do so in pride, with a new outlook 
on life. They will have fought and endured as equals 
with men of all classes and from all parts of the Empire ; 
and the old village, glad as they may be to get back to 
it, will not content them in the old way. 

The rural problem, with which politicians have trifled 
in the past, is not mainly agricultural, nor even mainly 
economic; it is sociological. As was recently stated in 
this journal, an organisation has just been started which 
is founded on the recognition of this fact. The Village 
Clubs Association has for its chief object the reconstruction 
of social life in the country districts, on the basis of demo- 
cratic control, and reliance on the development of the 
true communal spirit. A letter written by an agricul- 
tural labourer, which contains several shrewd suggestions 
for the management of a real village club, contains the 
following sentences: ‘‘I would have the club unfettered 
from any body of people or organisation, for if you try 
to put the people under any restraint you at once kill the 
thing you are trying to make a living feature. Country 
life has been so oppressed and bound down by this or that 
party that unless they can have absolute liberty of action 
they will fight shy of the whole thing.” How many 
excellent people have been disheartened, and perhaps 
embittered, to find that in spite of their utmost endeavours 
to “ brighten the lives” of their humbler neighbours and 
to provide means for their moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, the people they have sincerely wished to help have 
“fought shy of the whole thing”! The Village Clubs 
Association has fixed on the hard but simple truth that 
in the future much more than in the past the people will 
welcome frank assistance, but will recoil from and resent 
interference or dictation. The Association proposes, there- 
fore, to help the villages to help themselves—to give them 
only as much assistance as will enable them to become 
self-controlled. 

There are many halls and institutes scattered throughout 
the country villages, in various stages of efficiency and 
activity. In some cases the absence of the younger men 
has for the time being caused a suspension of activity. 
In a Dorset village a club has existed for some years, 
managed by a committee of the members, men and women, 
with sub-committees of men managing the cricket, football, 
and rifle clubs. Cricket and football are now suspended, and 
the rifle club, now carried on by men and women, represents 
practically the only form of peace-time recreation continued 
during the war. A women’s committee has arranged 
fruit-bottling demonstrations and cookery lectures. In 
another case, in Hampshire, the presence of troops in the 
village has increased the importance and activity of the 
club, which the local clergyman describes as “‘ a godsend 
to the place.” He says that “a well-run village club is 
of enormous benefit to a village ; it can be made the centre 





of village life and do endless good in preventing loafing, ete. ’ 
The aim of the Village Clubs Association is, in the first 
instance, to affiliate all existing clubs which are run on 
self-governing principles, and to assist them to develop 
their activities so that each shall become “a centre of 
all social activities and of all forms of physical and mental 
recreation.”” The Association will enable affiliated clubs 
to purchase equipment, papers, games, and other requisites 
at the lowest possible prices, it will supply qualified lecturers 
on subjects of local or general interest, provide lanterns, 
slides, cinema films, ete., for entertainments, and 
disseminate information and promote discussion on such 
subjects as the principles of national and _ local 
administration, educational advancement, hygiene, 
household economy, horticulture, ete. In the numerous 
villages where no club at present exists, the Association 
will endeavour to promote their establishment. It will 
supply suitable plans for buildings and model rules 
for the constitution and management of the club. It 
also proposes to render such assistance as may be pos- 
sible towards the initial outlay and capital expenditure 
involved. 

It is evident that to carry out these objects large funds 
are necessary, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the vital 
importance to the future of the rural districts of this 
movement will impel those who are able to do so to contribute 
largely to the support of the Association. The subscription 
both for affiliated clubs and for individual members has been 
wisely placed at the low minimum of five shillings, so that 
the Association may be broadly based on the support of 
all classes. Many representatives of agricultural labourers 
have already joined, and their co-operation is an assurance 
that the policy of the Association will be so framed as to 
secure the confidence of the class in whose interest primarily 
a village club necessarily exists. This is rudimentally 
essential, but agricultural labourers themselves recognise 
that the assistance, not only in money, but in organisation 
and management, of other classes is equally important. 
The names of those already announced as supporting the 
Association are representative of all the progressive elements 
associated with rural development. The President and 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, the President and 
Vice-President of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, the 
Chairman of the Welsh Agricultural Council, and prominent 
representatives of the Farmers’ Union, the Chambers of 
Agriculture, the Women’s Institutes, and other organisations 
connected with agricultural and rural interests appear 
among the Committee. The Executive Committee includes 
landowners such as Sir Ailwyn Fellowes and Lord Kenyon, 
farmers such as Mr. H. Padwick and Mr. G. G. Rea, repre- 
sentatives of agricultural labourers such as Mr. George 
Nicholls and Mr. Haman Porter, as well as representatives 
of rural women’s interests such as Miss Talbot, Miss Gladys 
Pott, and Mrs. Hobbs. The Chairman of the Executive 
is Sir Henry Rew, the honorary treasurers Sir Charles 
Bathurst and Mr. Holland Martin, and the honorary 
secretaries Mr. A. Goddard (of the Surveyors’ Institution) 
and Mr. George Dallas (of the Workers’ Union). It would 
be difficult to collect a number of persons more fully repre- 
sentative of agricultural and rural interests than those 
whose names appear on the list of officers and Committee 
of this Association, or who could give a more complete 
guarantee of comprehensive knowledge of all aspects of 
the problem they have set out to attack. The liberal 
and whole-hearted support of all who wish to aid effectively 
in the social development of rural England should be forth- 
coming at once, so that the work which the Association has 
taken up may be vigorously proceeded with. The minimum 
donation, constituting life membership, is five guineas, 
but the hope is expressed that much larger contributions 
will be made by those who sympathise with the objects 
of the Association. No better investment is available for 
those who are willing to take their dividends in the content- 
ment and prosperity of the countryside. 
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RESEARCH 


HE recent epidemic of influenza has caused men to 
search for strange specifics and remedies at other 
times unthought of. There have appeared in the Press 

many proposals as to how the spread of the disease should 
be hindered, and, finally, a suggestion that a power to whose 
nature the public at other times shows a somewhat marked 
indifference, research, should be called in to determine the 
nature of the malady and a sure cure. None of the papers 
that we have chanced to see gave its readers any idea as 
to the nature of the research which it demanded, or as to 
what body or individuals were to undertake it, or who would 
pay for it. For them, apparently, research was a kind of 
quinine, a substance of complicated and uninteresting struc- 
ture for which, in the ordinary way, the Englishman had no 
need, but of which there must be a store lying about some- 
where, to be drawn on in cases of emergency. 

There is, however, a great danger in this way of looking 
at things. If scientific research—that is, a critical study of 
natural processes undertaken to obtain deeper insight into 
the principles which govern them—is to be regarded merely 
as a method of obtaining results which may alleviate the 
disease of the moment, or may cheapen or facilitate some 
manufacturing process—if the immediate achievement of 
some such end is to be made the criterion by which researches 
are to be valued and encouraged, then by far the greater 
and more valuable class of researches will be left to look after 
itself, which it is ill able to do. There should be some 
realisation of the double importance of researches undertaken 
by scientists of ability in order to extend the bounds of 
knowledge, and not to gain information of demonstrated and 
obvious practical value. The desirability of knowledge for 
its own sake is a cardinal principle with most educated 
men (but not, alas! with such people as Cabinet Ministers and 
popular journalists ; men who hold Edison for a model of 
what a scientist should be), and on this ground alone, in- 
vestigations in pure science are worthy of support, but they 
have a more direct and material claim. It is the knowledge 
won in the laboratory and study by the student of natural 
philosophy (to use the dignified old term for pure science) 
that the inventor and technical scientist applies in his work ; 
all electrical machines and devices are based on principles 
won in pursuit of no practical end, and it is to the discovery 
of fresh principles that advances in applied science are ulti- 
mately to be traced. These things are best made clear in 
an example, and the evolution of wireless telegraphy fur- 
nishes an excellent illustration of the way in which inquiry, 
philosophic rather than practical in its spirit, leads to results 
of the greatest material use to humanity. 

The first link of the chain of thought which led to wireless 
telegraphy may be said to have been a purely philosophical 
difficulty felt by Faraday. When two electrically-charged 
bodies are suspended in a vacuum—that is, with no material 
substance between them—they attract (or repel) one another. 
How is the force conveyed from one body to the other ? 
Many older physicists, or, as Faraday would have preferred 
to have called them, natural philosophers, found no difficulty 
in the conception of action at a distance: they were as 
content to take it as a fact as the gunner is to accept the pro- 
pulsion of his shell by the cordite without inquiring as to 
the exact mechanism of explosion. In the matter of gravity, 
however, Newton had already found a difficulty in admitting 
that it should act across empty space without anything to 
carry the force; in his own words, “that a body may act 
upon another at a distance through a vacuum and without 
the mediation of anything else, by and through which this 
action and force may be conveyed from one to another, is 
to me so great an absurdity, that I believe no man who has 
in philosophical matters a competent faculty of thinking, 
can ever fall into it. Gravity must be caused by an agent 
acting constantly, according to certain laws, but whether 
this agent be material or immaterial, I have left to the 
consideration of my readers.” This passage was familiar 





to Faraday, and the idea of action at a distance between elec- 
trified bodies vexed him in a similar way. To enable him 
to reason about the laws of this action, and plan fresh experi- 
mental investigations to elucidate these laws, he had to 
invent a mechanism which should give him a clear mental 
picture of what was happening. He imagined that surround- 
ing the bodies was an immaterial medium, the ether, which 
was set ina state of strain by the electrified state of the 
bodies ; between them in ‘this ether stretched “tubes of 
force,” which were in a state of tension and,tending to shorten, 
tried to bring the bodies together. All electrical phenomena 
involving an action across a space ordinarily called empty 
he completed in his mind in terms of this ether and the 
stresses set up in it. Thus, consider the case of an electrical 
condenser—that is, two parallel plates of metal not connected 
by any conductor. When this is charged a certain amount of 
electricity runs into one plate and out of the other, but the 
current cannot flow from one plate to the other, so that, on 
the older theories, the circuit was incomplete. Faraday 
imagined that the ether between the plates was put into a 
state of strain, the setting up of this strain being a “ dis- 
placement current” in the ether. When the condenser is 
discharged, the ether returns to its unstrained state. *The 
straining of the ether can be considered analogous to the 
extending and holding fast of a spring; when the spring is 
released it shortens, and gives up its energy, just as when the 
condenser is discharged it gives up its electrical energy. 
But it is well known that when a spring is released it swings 
backwards and forwards in prolonged vibration before it 
returns to its position of rest. How does the condenser 
behave in this respect? Experiment has shown that the 
analogy holds; in general the electricity swings from one 
plate to the other, at any instant one plate being positively 
charged, and the other negatively, the state of each plate 
alternating. An electrical oscillation is set up; the whole 
discharge occupies only a fraction of a second, so that the 
detection of the oscillation is a matter of refined experiment, 
but it has been established beyond all doubt. 

Faraday’s theory was taken up by another man who 
devoted his life to pure science, James Clerk Maxwell, who 
gave to it a definite mathematical form. He followed to their 
logical conclusions equations expressing Faraday’s assump- 
tions, and showed that if indeed the ether carried stresses 
of the kind imagined by Faraday, then it must be able to 
convey waves of electric and magnetic force, just as an 
ordinary solid conveys sound-waves. A general idea (which 
must not be pressed too far) of the process can be obtained 
by considering the ether as an elastic substance, like a block 
of india-rubber, fillingall space. If charging two near bodies 
does indeed set up a strain in this ether, then the sudden 
release of this strain must set the ether between the bodies 
vibrating like a released spring, and this vibration will 
spread out in all directions from the neighbourhood of the 
bodies through the elastic medium just as a ripple spreads 
from the disturbance caused by dropping a stone into a 
pond. Clerk Maxwell was able to calculate what would be 
the velocity of such an electro-magnetic wave in space, and 
found a value approximately the known velocity of light. 
Light had long been supposed to be a vibration of the ether, 
this medium being assumed in order to provide a seat for the 
energy of light vibrations on their way hither from the sun. 
Hence, Maxwell supposed that light was of the nature of an 
electric disturbance (or rather an electro-magnetic disturb- 
ance, since Faraday had shown that a change of electric 
force was always accompanied by a change of magnetic 
force, and vice versa), a supposition known as the electro- 
magnetic theory of light. An actual propagation of an 
electric disturbance from a discharge of electrified bodies 
had, however, so far never been demonstrated. 

The next link in the chain was provided by Heinrich 
Hertz. A disciple of Maxwell, he set himself to produce an 
experimental confirmation of his theory. The discharge of 
strongly electrified bodies, such as on Maxwell’s theory 
should lead to. electric waves, is, under ordinary circum- 
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stances, accompanied by a spark. Hertz set up, in the 
special form known as a Hertzian oscillator, apparatus for 
the production of a spark, and succeeded in producing, 
consequent on a spark in this circuit, a spark in a second 
circuit, or resonator, not connected to the oscillator, and in 
showing that this was due to an electro-magnetic disturb- 
ance passing out from his spark. He demonstrated the 
wave nature of this disturbance and, further, was able to 
bend the path of his waves with a huge prism of pitch, just 
as light waves are bent by a prism of glass, and to demon- 
strate that in many other ways they behaved, though in- 
visible, as light waves. In short, Hertz produced a source 
and a detector of electro-magnetic waves, and he succeeded 
in showing their passage across a large room. Wireless 
telegraphy within this limited space had been achieved. 

It was reserved for Marconi, by devising new forms of 
radiator and detector, to make it possible to employ electric 
waves for signalling across distances large enough to give to 
wireless telegraphy the practical importance which it has 
to-day. His work showed the utmost ability and ingenuity, 
and it is with no desire to detract that it is emphasized that 
his task was merely to improve what had already been 
acltieved in the laboratory by the labours of men who were 
striving to satisfy an intellectual thirst, to obtain informa- 
tion as to the nature of the forces displayed in electricity 
and light, and to confirm theories born of long trains of 
thought followed with no object of the kind usually called 
practical. 

It is often put forward as an excuse for starving science 
and its devotees that, since such men as Faraday will be 
impelled to carry out their labours, however unfavourable 
conditions may be, it is a waste of money to reward them. 
Quite apart from the meanness of this attitude, and the 
somewhat humiliating thoughts aroused by the fact that the 
only material reward an English scientist is likely to receive 
for any great achievement is a small prize from the French 
Academy or a large prize from the Swedish Nobel Fund, it 
cannot be too often insisted that science is not advanced by 
the unaided efforts of a Faraday appearing once a century. 
Such men crystallise the scientific thought of their time, 
and put the labours of many into an ordered scheme ;_ they 
look for support of their theories not only to their own 
work, but also to the experiments of many other compara- 
tively undistinguished men who fasten upon particular 
points for proof or disproof. It should be recognised that, 
apart from the fact that to a great nation a certain en- 
couragement of intellectual activity should be a source of 
pride, pure science is at the basis of all industrial research, 
and furnishes its motive power. It is as short-sighted a 
policy to encourage applied science and to neglect pure 
science as to devote every care to providing a ship with 
powerful engines and to forget to furnish her with fuel. 

E. N. DAC. A. 


OBSERVATIONS 


T is currently stated that the horrid spasmodic attacks 
of the Harmsworth Press on the Coalition are due 
to the Prime Minister’s refusal to allow Lord North- 

cliffe to attend the Peace Conference in some official capacity. 
I have made inquiries about this rumour, and I am informed 
on what appears to me to be as good authority as exists, 
that there is nothing init. (I need not say that my informant 
was neither of the great protagonists.) The attitude of the 
Harmsworth Press 1s, it appears, simply and purely due to a 
desire to stand well with Labour when, later on, Labour 
becomes formidable. I think that the habit of finding 
chicane and intrigue beneath every political phenomenon is 
apt to grow into a mania. Rodin himself (not the sculptor, 
but the character in The Wandering Jew) would be unable 
to carry on one-half of the subtle and intricate plots attri- 
buted to Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Northcliffe. _Neverthe- 
less, I can credit Mr. Lloyd George with a good deal. And 


he does take pains. Thus, when he was anxious to put 
down Mr. Hughes recently, he did Sir Robert Borden the 
very unusual honour of going to meet him at the station. 
A stroke! You are to see how the Lloyd George- Pankhurst 
combination will flourish. A rare thing has been accom- 
plished for Miss Christabel. Also the ignoring of Haig 
inexorably continues. ‘‘ Oh, no; we never mention him!” 
No sign yet of a public welcome to Haig in this City! But 
when it does come, the welcome will astonish. At the 
Coliseum, where in order to witness the Russian Ballet one 
has to put up with weird experiences, ! have noticed that 
of all portraits of celebrities thrown on the safety curtain 
the most popular are those of the Prime Minister and Sir 
Douglas Haig. The latter is popular among all classes. 
Mr. Lloyd George is the adored favourite only of the middle- 
class, which loves him because he is going to save it—perhaps. 


* * * 


Those bourgeois who attended the Albert Hall Labour 
meetings seem to have come away with the impression that 
the end of the world immediately threatens us and that 
only Mr. George Lansbury with his religious appeals can 
stave it off. As I was not present at either of the meetings, 
and as all the newspaper reports were obviously very 
inadequate, I am in a better position than any of the audience 
to judge the event with calmness. Certainly the meetings 
were an immense success—a far greater success than any 
other political party could possibly have achieved. (All 
Labour meetings are a great success.) But I have my 
doubts about the imminence of the end of the world, and 
even if it were coming I should not expect Mr. George 
Lansbury to be able to retard it. No human manifestation 
is more deceitful than a public meeting. And, moreover, 
a truly enormous proportion of British citizens have bought 
War Bonds with their own money, which War Bonds would 
be worth naught if the Day of Judgment happened to dawn 
with violence. I rather “figure on” those War Bonds, 
and on the intense and profound conservatism of this 
country to make the Day of Judgment dawn imperceptibly 
and in a tolerably constitutional manner. Nevertheless 
people with possessions are somewhat disturbed. The Gov- 
ernment is disturbed. The Coalition will win, but none is 
so bold yet as to predict a majority, and all are kowtowing, 
in public or in secret, to the Labour Party. On the whole, 
prospects may be said to be lively. 


* x * 


**T am sure you will understand that where there are 
six or seven hundred seats to deal with it is difficult to avoid 
mistakes.”” Thus Mr. Bonar Law to Alderman David 
Davies, & propos of a Whip’s ‘* mistake” at South-East 
St. Pancras. The remark was a good example of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s occasional astounding naiveté. He is supposed to 
know something of business. If a business man was en- 
trusted with a matter comprising the incredible and incal- 
culable number of six or seven hundred items, and if he 
made a whole series of mistakes in them, would Mr. Bonar 
Law mildly excuse him on the plea of the difficulty of avoid- 
ing mistakes? The fact is that all the Whips without 
exception have been content to remain amateurs at their 
job, and everybody concerned seems to accept this state of 
affairs as quite natural and inevitable. I do not know upon 
what principle Whips are chosen; but I beg to point out 
that to be a good Whip it is not sufficient to be respectable, 
nor is it sufficient to be unrespectable. Something else is 
required. The bungling this time has been wonderful, and 
Nomination Day passed without much appreciable rectifi- 
cation of the chaos and resentment. Even the great test of 
loyal Coalitionism—the voting on the Maurice debate— 
broke down towards the end. 


ao * * 


I hear that, having triumphed over early and later rebuffs, 
Colonel Grant Morden, the cellulose hero, is making progress 
in the constituency which he has honoured. He deserves 
success, for his methods are quite priceless. He inscribes 
upon the electoral walls the following exhortation to voters : 
‘* Vote for Colonel Grant Morden, soldier, aviator, and 
captain of industry, and send him to help Lloyd George 
negotiate the terms of peace.” (I quote from memory.) 
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I was, of course, aware that Colonel Grant Morden was a 
colonel, but I had no idea that he was either an aviator or a 
captain of industry. I feel sure that the Prime Minister 
will value the aviator’s assistance in helping negotiate the 
terms of peace—if the captain of industry is elected. If 
anti-Coalition newspapers had the slightest nous for running 
an election campaign, which I regret to say they have not, 
they would send reporters down to report the Colonel’s 
speeches verbatim. Most marvellous extracts could be 
taken from them, and the gaiety of a distracted nation 
thereby increased. It appears that the odds are in favour 
ot a win for the cellulose hero. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
«A SHORT WAY WITH THE IRISH” 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Srr,—I must assume that Mr. B. G. Ussher intends his letter 
to be taken seriously, otherwise I would compliment him on 
the possession of both a fine sense of humour, and an equally 
fine vein of sarcasm. But as it is, may I ask him, why go all 
the way to Prussia—the signal success of whose late methods 
is now so abundantly manifest—to find a way of dealing with the 
recalcitrant Irish ? Why not re-enact the Penal laws—which 
so long shed lustre on British legislation—and cast all the “ low ” 
Irish, which is the Catholic portion of the inhabitants of that 
country, into perpetual serfdom or bondage? Why, in fine, 
make any pretence of giving them a voice in the government 
of their own country ? Surely this would be the most honest 
course. Mr. Lloyd George could then proceed to Paris with 
a clear conscience, and pose as the Champion of the Rights of 
Small Nations to self-determination before an enlightened 
Europe—and America.—Yours, etc., 

M. E. McGrarn. 

Feltham, Middlesex, 

December 2nd. 


BISMARCK AND THE COALITION 
To the Editor of Tun New SraresMan. 


Smr,—It is interesting to note, from the following extract 
out of Mr. Grant Robertson’s fascinating work on Bismarck, 
how closely the British Prime Minister, in his hour of triumph 
over a foreign foe, is following in the footsteps of Bismarck 
in 1871, fresh from dictating peace to France at Versailles : 


In practice Bismarck argued that the Government had a right 
to the support of the Reichstag. The Imperial Parliament was 
representative of all Germany, ?.¢.,it mirrored the needs which it was 
the duty of the Government to consider in deciding its measures. 
But it was for the Reichstag to follow the Government, not for the 
Government to follow the Reichstag. Criticism in the Reichstag 
should, therefore, be limited to criticism of detail, and amendment 
should be devoted to improving measures by practical sugges- 
tions, and not extended to disputing principles or opposing ends. 
Opposition to principles or ends Bismarck denounced as proof 
of a party spirit, hostile to the Empire. The monopoly of dis- 
interested patriotism was vested in the Government, ic., himself. 

But the fierce and prolonged controversies from 1871 
onwards also showed conclusively that what Bismarck denounced 
as partisan parochialism or the relics of Particularism was in reality 
an opposed conception of the kind of Germany, the type of German 
citizenship, and the character of political rights and freedom held 
by German party leaders as earnest and sincere as himself. Bismarck 
desired to make a Germany closely resembling the Prussia that 
obeyed its sovereign ; his opponents desired to liberalise Prussia, 

And as soon as any party attempted to touch the structure of society 

in Prussia, or the independence of the Imperial Executive from 

parliamentary control, it found itself in danger of being crushed 

as “hostile to the Empire ” (veichsfeindlich)). (Page 300.) 

Mr. Lloyd George’s action in 1918 will almost certainly have 
the same result as Bismarck’s action in 1871. The National 
Liberals, until 1870 the most powerful party in the Reichstag— 
& party that had loyally supported the war with France—were 
wiped out in the following years. The Social Democratic Party, 
& mere handful in the Reichstag of 1871, rapidly grew in power 
and became the only organised opposition to autocracy. The 
moral is obvious.—Yours, etc., BEATRICE WEBB. 

41 Grosvenor Road, 

Westminster, S.W. 1. 

November 30th. 








Miscellany 


HOW WE REJOICED (RURAL) 


N London, during the week before the armistice was 
I signed, there wasdliscernible a slight nervous tension, 
which left on the faces of those one spoke to and those 
one passed in the street the mark of slightly worried specula- 
tion. It interested me because it reminded me so strongly 
of what I had noticed in London in the week before war 
began. But it did not interest me enough to keep me in 
London a day longer than I was obliged to stay, and when 
I came into the country I found my village deep in its 
normal calm, which expresses real serenity of spirit rather 
than indifference. It is as though the lovely old houses, 
all centuries older than the people who live in them, had 
constrained the inhabitants to their own tranquillity and 
repose. And on Sunday, soothed as I was by the quiet of 
the place, by the prospect from our hill and the agreeable 
certainty of being able to obtain next day alcoholic liquors 
before breakfast and after tea, if I wanted them, I really 
forgot, not that there was a war, but—much more incredibly— 
that there was a chance of the war being over. 

At one o’clock on Monday, I sat pen in hand, my mind 
divided between the undesirability of more than three 
relative clauses in one sentence and the approach of lunch. 
Suddenly an unfamiliar bell rang out, loud but steady and 
slow, lasting not more than a couple of minutes, and on its 
ceasing an excited voice cried to me that it was the bell on 
the parish hall which was only sounded on great occasions. 
It could mean nothing less than that Germany had sur- 
rendered. I wondered vaguely whether this would make 
any difference to the article I had been writing, and whether 
I should have to do it again or could pretend that it was 
finished and posted the day before. Then I grew sceptical. 
I wanted something more—elaborate peals, cheers, possibly 
a salute of guns. But as we waited, perplexed, a small 
child of seven or so sauntered down the street and flung in 
carelessly at our window as she passed: “ The war’s over!” 

When we hurried up the street on our way to celebrate 
the occasion in a proper and human manner, we found none 
of the turmoil we expected. A few people were going back 
into their houses as though they had been watching a circus 
that was now out of sight. ‘‘ The camels and the apes 
depart,” said their disappearing shoulders. Three children 
stood outside the post-office, staring at a white patch on 
the window—the momentous telegram. Flags were being 
thrust out from some of the gables, mostly Union Jacks 
flown upside down. One said, ‘‘ Long Live Edward VII.” 
I suppose it counted as a gesture of joy, and Count Reventlow 
might even have thought it epigrammatically appropriate. 
Our own excitement rose as we walked, and we felt a slight 
wonder when a friend hailed us and said that he meant to go 
to London by the afternoon train. Could life really be 
more exciting to-day in one place than in another ? 

When we reached our goal, we found there the first signs 
of deep emotion. The vast landlord stood in the bar, 
stirred to the inmost of his being. “‘ We ought all to go 
down on our hands and knees, we did,” he said solemnly ; 
and nothing seemed to be further from him than the thought 
of serving liquor as a sign of rejoicing. ‘‘ We ought all to 
go down on our hands and knees,” he said again in reply to 
my request for beer—though whether this was a rebuke or 
merely arose out of his preoccupation I could not determine. 
Presently we got drinks from him, served like a sacrament (I 
never knew before that the manipulation of a beer-engine 
could be made so solemn a gesture), and presently the bar 
began to be filled with villagers who had taken at least 
half an hour in deciding how and where best to mark the 
great moment. Excitement rose, though very slowly, 
and a sign of it was that Tom’s manner to me grew positively 
brotherly. I have always liked Tom. On weekdays he 
has no discernible occupation, but on Sunday mornings he 
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runs earnestly down the street with the air of a fanatic, 
loudly blowing a whistle ; and on these occasions he reminds 
me somehow of John the Baptist, though the tidings he 
brings is only The News of the World. Now he drew close, 
and confided to me that he would rather any day drink even 
fourpenny beer than that nasty muck champagne, which 
both offended his palate (I am with him there) and got 
seriously into his legs. I told him in return that I felt I 
wanted to sing, but could think of nothing save the first 
line of a German hymn. Having said this, I stood trans- 
fixed, expecting to be ostracised for my indiscretion. But 
the remark proved to be popular. The villagers do not allow 
patriotic prejudice to lessen their respect for erudition, 
and I was even pressed to sing my German hymn. Fortu- 
nately, however, I do not know the tune or any more of the 
words of Nun danket alle Gott, which would persistently 
force itself into my mind as a suitable ferm of thanksgiving. 
So we finished our drinks and departed in friendship. On 
the way home we bought the largest Union Jack we could 
find, and this we flew from our window, upside down, so 
as not to be out of the fashion or to seem superior to our 
neighbours. 

The parish meeting which was held to consider a more 
formal method of rejoicing was attended by all our worthies 
and ancients. The chemist opened the discussion. He is 
a patriarch who gets rather more respect than is his due 
because he distributes the infrequent and inadequate con- 
signments of tobacco that reach us. He proposed that we 
should follow the precedent, still lively in his memory, 
which had been set in the town where he was then residing 
at the end of the Crimean War. Two guns, he suggested, 
should be solicited from Government, set up in the market 
square and inscribed with the names of all whom our district 
has contributed to the armies. As we have contributed 
not many short of a thousand, he had his eye, I presume, on 
a pair of 15-inch howitzers, which would indeed have dis- 
tinguished us. But his proposal was severely criticised by 


the bicycle shop. He couldn’t see, the bicycle shop said, . 


as a couple of guns was likely to do any good to anybody. 
It was well known that you couldn’t take a traction-engine 
over the square without breaking up all the roadway, 
and what a couple of guns might do he feared to think. 
One of the gentry present coldly and rebukingly deprecated 
any celebration at all in view of the shortage of food and 
fuel, and the Rector concurred, suggesting that we should 
close all the public-houses for a day. The General, who 
dominates the village in ordinary times (at least no one 
ever contradicts him), could not see that there was any 
occasion for rejoicing, since, as he understood, the armistice 
terms omitted to make an end of the German people. Then 
the bicycle shop took up the word again. Let them, he 
said, dismiss the thought that they wanted a rejoicing to 
please themselves. They were sensible, grown-up people ; 
but what would the children like ?_ Who could doubt that 
they would like a pig roasted whole in public, followed by a 
bonfire ? This received almost general acclamation. 

We went next day to see that noble beast barbecued. A 
pig roasted whole is not an appetising sight. Quartered 
in a shop, he bears little resemblance to his cheerful, living 
self. Spatchcocked on a spit, dripping fat, and turning 
black in places, he contrives to maintain something of his 
own likeness combined with a suggestion of obscene mutila- 
tions. It was only when I closed my eyes that I was pierc- 
ingly reminded how many months it is since I ate roast pork. 
When I saw him hacked into slices and handed with slabs 
of bread to the children, I feared that my taste for his fellows 
(which I value) might vanish for ever. We turned our 
attention therefore to the bonfire, a huge erection of green 
and doubtful sticks, crowned by an effigy of the Kaiser. 
The fallen monarch was disguised (for flight, I presume) in a 
policeman’s helmet and the undress uniform of a private 
in the British Army, but the contours of his moustache 
would have prevented him from crossing any frontier un- 


recognised. 


Soon darkness fell, and all the little boys were discovered 
to be mysteriously in possession of a great store of cannons, 
jumping crackers, squibs, and so forth, hoarded, I suppose, 
ever since the day when fireworks were prohibited and the 
miseries of war first brought home to the juvenile mind, 
These explosives were a thought musty, and their percussions 
resembled the attempts of a very mild person to swear, 
But they caused delightful thrills among the little girls, and 
terror, untempered by delight, among the matrons, who 
seemed to credit the four-year-old munitions with greater 
powers than they really had. At all events, I heard one 
woman tell her small son, who was trying to light a damp 
and disappointing fuse, that he would set off the bonfire 
before the time. She over-estimated, too, the inflammability 
of the pile, for when the moment came and a light was 
applied, nothing answered but smoke, and little of that. 

For a minute or two we all felt very unhappy. The 
bonfire that won’t light, the present that doesn’t come, 
and the party that is put off—these are not the sorrows of 
childhood alone; and if that bonfire had really failed, I 
think we should have wanted a new war, so as to work up 
to the climax again properly. But some public-spirited 
person threw on kerosene with a dipper. All at once the 
fire caught and flung a flame twenty feet into the dark air, 
with a column of parti-coloured smoke, above which danced 
and drifted a splendid fountain of golden sparks. Kayser 
Bill (I noticed that we were all speaking of him again, almost 
with affectionate contempt) drooped miserably, was lost 
in the smoke, appeared again, bent double, then drooped 
still more, crumbled, went for ever. Orators began to 
compete with the flames ; and, with a more critical audience, 
the Rector’s hope that we should all live long enough to 
remember that day all our lives, might have proved a strong 
counter-attraction. But we preferred the fire. It lit up 
the whole square and scorched our faces, and we all turned 
one to another and said how light and how hot it was, 
The flame roared steadily upwards, conquered the darkness, 
and the walls around seemed to send back echoes of its 
noise and reflections of its light. Even the General feared 
to measure himself against it, and reserved his address until 
it was beginning to die down. Then he told us, beyond all 
contradiction , 

We elbowed our way out of the crowd and went down the 
street, finding the coolness and darkness both strange and 
pleasant. I thought that just as the blaze had died down 
in the square, so the war would die down in the mind of the 
village, which had once been lit by a bigger fire, when 
Rupert, retreating, burnt the great house behind him. 
A farm labourer followed heavily behind us, his footsteps 
ringing from wall to wall. Two more were coming in the 
opposite direction, and one called out to his friend behind 
us, asking him where he had been. “ Hearing the General 
tell a lot of lies.” ‘‘ Him! As if us didn’t all know he was 
sent home for being the biggest bloody fool in France. 
No more of that sort for we ! ” WiiuiaM BaILey. 


SONNET ON THIS WORLD 
HEREBY COMPARED TO A STAGE 
[To World's a Stage: the light is in one’s eyes, 


The Auditorium is extremely dark. 
The more offensive get the larger rise, 
And the more vulgar make the greater mark. 
The women on it prosper by their shape ; 
Some few by their vivacity. The men 
By tailoring in breeches and in cape. 
The World’s a Stage. I say it once again. 


The Scenery is very much the best 

Of what the Stage in question has to show. 
Also the Prompter happens to be dumb. 

We drink behind the scenes and make a jest 
Of our pretences. Then before we go 


Loud cries for “ Author!’ But he doesn’t come. 
H. BeE.woc. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T was in or about 1880 ‘that Vol. IV. of Mr. Humphry 
Ward’s selections from the English Poets was published. 
In 1894 an Appendix was added, containing selections 
from Browning, Matthew Arnold and Tennyson. This 
appendix has now been detached from Volume IV. and placed 
at the beginning of Volume V., which has just appeared 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d. net), and which covers the ground 
from Browning to Rupert Brooke. There are over 
six hundred closely printed pages. They contain short 
biographies, critical studies, and representative poems 
of almost all the great or meritorious poets of the 
period; and the price charged is what people, in these 
days of paper famine, have grown accustomed to pay for 
short and worthless books of memoirs or pseudo-history 
that perish in six months. 
* * * 


I have never known any man completely satisfied with 
any anthology; I am as nearly satisfied with this as I have 
been with any so large and comprehensive, except Q.’s 
first Oxford Book. There are few omissions; one I will 
mention later, and another is Wilde, who although not 
generally of much use as a poet, at least wrote in The Ballad 
of Reading Gaol something which, to put it modestly, equals 
the best efforts of Lord Lytton and Lord Houghton, P. B. 
Marston and Sir Alfred Lyall. Alexander Smith, Lord de 
Tabley, and John Davidson (where is The Runnable Stag ?) 
are not well treated; but most of the larger people are 
represented almost perfectly. No room could be found 
for The Scholar Gipsy, but the editor partly atones for the 
defect by admitting it; and if some works by Tennyson 
are allowed in, that no one making a new selection now 
would choose, and some omitted that are by general consent 
among his best, the general level of the selections from him 
and Browning, Morris, Swinburne and Christina Rossetti is 
high. I don’t know where else so much of the best work 
of the nineteenth century can be obtained within one cover. 

* * * 


With the reservation, implied above, that we cannot all 
agree, I should like to say that the selection is weakest where 
one would expect it to be weakest, namely, at the end. Not 
the end of the end, for Rupert Brooke, whose sudden fame 
must have thundered in Mr. Ward’s ears just as he was com- 
pleting the volume, is adequately, though not more than 
adequately, represented in seventeen pages. But Flecker, 
who died before Brooke (and of whose nascent greatness 
Brooke himself was certainly aware), is omitted altogether. 
This suggests that Mr. Ward and—if I may use the word 
inoffensively—his cronies were not, three years ago, in 
touch with the best of the younger writers; though they 
must have become dimly aware of Flecker by now. Again, 
several pages are wasted on the scentless roses and tinsel 
stars of Richard Middleton, nine pages are given to manly 
jingles of Adam Lindsay Gordon, nine to the petrified beauties 
of John Addington Symonds, and twelve, no fewer than 
twelve, to Stephen Phillips; whilst Francis Thompson—who, 
if he missed the highest rank, was worth all those, and hun- 
dreds like them, put together—is fobbed off with a niggardly 
and scrappily filled eight pages. There is really a serious 
and indefensible bias against Thompson here; perhaps 
Mrs. Ward told Mr. Ward that, if what he said in his intro- 
duction about Thompson’s opium-smoking was true, it would 
be most subversive to give him a really good show. The 
bias in favour of Phillips is less objectionable ; the allo- 
cation of so much space to his thin, pleasant music is probably 
the result of one last kick on the part of Sir Sidney Colvin, 
who has always had a weak spot for Phillips and reconciles 
himself, with difficulty, to the way in which his swan is 
drifting out of sight. But imagine extracts from Marpessa, 





and the iterative rhetoric about the Fireman, crowding out 
The Poppy, To Viola, Her Portrait, and a dozen others 
that one might mention. Finally, in the matter of selection, 
I think that, if it was desirable at all that Mr. C. L. Graves 
should be given space for a selection from the humorous 
writers, he ought not to have been confined in a space in 
which, though he does his best, he can hardly move. Calverley 
—who, after all, will be worth more to our posterity than 
Richard Middleton—might as well have been omitted as 
presented so ineffectively as he is here, and what is the use 
of a selection from A. C. Hilton which has no room for The 
Heathen Passee? W.S. Gilbert is also very badly treated. 


* * * 


The short biographies must have been very difficult 
things to do, It was no doubt impossible, in the space, to 
avoid such odd tabloid statements as ‘* His father was an 
official in the Bank of England, his mother of Scottish and 
German origin ” (Browning); ‘‘ His grandfather and father 
were tailors (once prosperous) and his four aunts were 
among the beauties of the town” (Meredith); and ‘* He 
was a distinguished bibliophilc, numismatist, and botanist, 
being a leading authority on brambles” (de Tabley). But 
the critical introductions are, as a rule, exceedingly good. 
Mr. Woods is excellent on Browning; Arnold, who wrote in 
1880 the general introduction to these volumes, is dealt 
with by the editor, who says with justice: ‘* While of 
Dryden, of Wordsworth, of Byron, more than half might 
well be spared, there is scarcely anything in Arnold’s volumes 
—except perhaps Balder Dead—that has not a distinct 
value of its own, scarcely anything that ought not to be 
preserved.” Tennyson was done by the late Sir Richard 
Jebb, whose criticism, though graceful, lacks the last touch 
of subtlety. The essay on William Barnes is by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy himself, who writes directly and independently, as 
one would expect. He defends Barnes’s practice of putting 
compound epithets and recondite sentiments (in dialect) 
into the mouths of husbandmen with an appeal to those 
‘*‘ who differentiate imaginative revelation from the blind 
transcripts of a reporter’s note-book ”; and he justly says 
that behind Barnes’s Dorset language ‘* was an academic 
poet, akin to the school of Gray and Collins.” ‘* Barnes, 
behind his word-screen,” he concludes, “‘ had a quality 
of the great poets, a clear perception or instinct that human 
emotion is the primary stuff of poetry.” Lord Crewe 
succeeds in the difficult task of writing judiciously about 
his father, Lord Houghton. Mr. John Bailey, writing of 
Meredith, says: ‘* He seems to have been totally indifferent 
to the truth of that generally sound maxim with which 
Johnson rebuked the critics of Pope’s Homer, * The purpose 
of a writer is to be read.’”” Mr. Mackail on Morris and Mr. 
Percy Lubbock on Christina Rossetti are conspicuous ; and 
Mr. Gosse is as sound here as elsewhere on Swinburne. He 
writes with his usual delicious choice of epithet and a 
vivacity, a relish, that one wishes he could have communi- 
cated to some of his collaborators. ‘‘ He passed through the 
years,” says Mr. Gosse, “like the fabulous Bird of Paradise, 
which never perched, because it had no feet.”’ 

To a degree unparalleled, he was cerebral in all his forces. He 
was an unbodied intelligence ‘“‘ hidden in the light of thought,” 
showering a rain of melody from some altitude untouched by the 
drawbacks and privileges of mortality. Tennyson might have been 
a farmer, Browning a stockbroker; Rossetti was a painter and 

Morris an upholsterer ; but it is impossible to conceive Swinburne 
as “‘ taking up” any species of useful employment. To our great 
good fortune, he was possessed of what are called ‘* moderate means,” 
which happily clung to him, by no conscious effort of his own, to 
the end of his days. He was therefore able to spin out his dream 
and his music without any species of material disturbance, his only 
approaches to “‘ action ” being the chimerical controversies, always 
on esthetic questions, in which he engaged with mimic fury. These 
were to him what golf is to other ageing men: they were a form of 
health-preserving exercise. 
If all the essays were up to this level the book would serve 
as a prose-anthology as well as an anthology of verse. 
SoLomoN EaGLe. 
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SWINBURNE’S LETTERS 


The Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne. Edited by 
Epmunp Gossg, C.B., and T. J. Wise. Heinemann. 
21s. 


The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo, 
and the letters of Swinburne are disappointing after Poems 
‘and Ballads. But what a goose one is to be disappointed ! 
The letters which are most interesting to read are those 
which reveal spiritual adventures more innocently and 
directly than biography can, or those which are written by 
observers, people who are sensitive to all that goes on round 
them and allow their fancy and reflection to play over the 
surface of life. Swinburne’s letters belong to neither 
category. Swinburne had no spiritual adventures. He 
had one or two tremendous emotions, which blew right 
through him like a wind through a wood, and he was no 
observer. He lived in the imagination. His poems are 
impersonal. He was a bard who sang to us, not a poet who 
addressed us. When he sang in praise of this or that hero, an 
idea of the object of his adoration was the last thing he 
conveyed. What he did convey was the rapture of adora- 
tion; something as vague as a wind in a wood— 
a tremendous sound and an overwhelming sensation. This 
is true also of his vituperation. Who could tell from 
reading such passages in his work, whether in verse or prose, 
what it was that was wrong with the object of his hatred ? 
There is one exception. We did gather why he loathed 
Christianity. Christianity despises the body; and not only 
condemns the flesh, but worse still, from the artist’s point 
of view, the lust of the eye and the pride of life. With 
Christianity he had an intelligible quarrel. The only 
really self-revealing poem he ever wrote was that lovely ballad 
which is a sad yet contented song of one who lives in the 
imagination : 

I hid my heart in a nest of roses, 
Out of the sun’s way, hidden apart. 


It ends with the envoi: 
in the world of dreams I have chosen my part 
To sleep for a season and hear no word 
Of true love’s troth and light love’s art ; 
Only the song of a secret bird. 

Naturally, we do not hear “the secret bird ” in his letters; 
it sang his poems. Neither do we get new light on his 
spiritual adventures among masterpieces. He has given an 
account of them in his criticism, and his criticism was most 
sincere. There is no contrast such as you find in the letters 
of some literary men between his opinions when expressed 
with incautious frankness to friends and when expressed 
for all the world’s reading. Many critics are more pointful, 
and this makes their letters good reading, when they are off 
their guard. But one of the beautiful things about Swin- 
burne was that he was perfectly single-minded and royally 
fearless. He said what he felt in print, and no privately 
expressed comment could be, when it served his purpose, 
more extravagant or Rabelaisian than what he published. 
He had not an atom of the cad or egoist in his composition 
(very rare), and so he was one of the few writers who could 
afford always to let himself go. To some he is an adorable 
character ; nor does the spectacle of other people’s lives, 
no doubt more in touch with realities, tempt them to regret 
the long diminuendo of his own at The Pines. A bibliophile’s 
and scholar’s far niente, with the Muse—or rather perhaps 
Memory, the Mother of the Muses—coming to shake his 
shoulder, urging him to sing from time to time, does not 
appear to us a lamentable close to life, and isa better end than 
that of many men and women who, despite a show of 
activity, are really only an unconscionable time a-dying. 
You will read (no doubt hastily) a great many bibliophiles’ 
and scholars’ letters in this collection; find also here and 
there a few faint echoes of the deeply impassioned fanc 
which found expression in his verse, but hardly any self- 
revelations and little trace of the voluble daredevil 
who ‘‘goes romancing through a romping lifetime . . . to 
the dawning of the Judgment Day ”—if that was what you 
were on the look-out for. But it is a wonderful anthology 
of courteous, friendly and dignified expressions; and if 
anyone wishes for hints how with perfect self-respect to 
refuse invitations, honours or obligations, or how to accept 
compliments or press for payments, let him read these letters. 
We strongly recommend any reader to keep Mr. Gosse’s Life 


of Swinburne by his side as he reads. It adds enormously 
to the interest of the letters, both directly and indirectly ; 
both by enabling one to know what was going on when they 
were written and by throwing light on Swinburne by draw- 
ing one’s attention to what he did not mention when writing 
to his friends. In that delightful pen-portrait of him which 
Mr. Gosse made before he wrote the Life there is a passage 
from Mr. Gosse’s diary which is interesting in this con- 
nection (January 4, 1878) : 


The maid had seen him into my study, brightened the fire and raised 
the lamp ; but although she left him cosily seated under the light, 
I found him mournfully wandering, like a lost thing, on the staircase, 
We happened to be quite alone, and he stayed on for six hours, 
He was extremely gentle, bright and sensible at dinner, full of gay 
talk about early memories, his recollections of Dickens, and odd 
anecdotes of older Oxford friends, Jowett, Stubbs, and the present 
Bishop of Ely. Directly dinner was over he insisted on seeing the 
baby, whom on these occasions he always kisses and worships on his 
knees, and is very fantastic over. When he and I were alone, he 
closed up to the fire, his great head bowed, his knees held tight 
together, and his finger-tips pressed to his chest, in what I call his 
penitential attitude, and he began a long tale, plaintive and rather 
vague, about his loneliness, the sadness of his life, the suffering he 
experiences from the slanders of others. 


Now in the letters there are no long, plaintive tales. The 
penitential attitude only finds expression in the phrase, 
‘* | have been (or am) very unwell.” Nor is there anything 
about children except greetings sent to them and the mention 
of fifty (or is it sixty ?) poems he has written to one little 
boy—no record of what he has observed and enjoyed. It 
was the poet’s pleasure in the child, not the child, that was 
delightful to him. ; ne 

There are witty things, caustic things, ridiculous and 
delightful exaggerations which a reviewer could pick out. 
We will instead, however, quote one letter in full, for it shows 
him better than quotations would. It was written to 
Burne-Jones in 1892: 


My Dear Nep,—How am I to thank you for the sweetest photo- 
graph ever taken? Watts and I are now Palamon and Arcite, our 
hitherto impregnable friendship breached and shattered by rivalry 
in devotion to the lady whose adorable arm (what can the missing 
arms of the Venus of Milo’s have been to that one ?) is caressing your 
honoured beard. When will you come ? or would you prefer luncheon 
or dinner time ? Give it a name,I beg. And do not be tempted 
to put off. Remember how many souls Almighty God designed for 
salvation have been eternally lost through the apparently venial 
sin of procrastination. 

I am awfully sorry and taken aback (Hrasures). . . . As for 
being old, I can onlysay in language appropriate to our time of life 
that I like your something cheek. We ought all, like Hugo and 
Tennyson, at our time of life to have many of our best years before 
us. I should rather think you did not see me at the Abbey on 
Wednesday. I sent back my card with a word of excuse just as I did 
when I received one for the funeral of Browning. I hate all crowds 
and all functions, but especially the funereal kind, beyond all decent 
expression. But I did write a little word to Lady Tennyson, having 
once been their guest, which I am glad to know was found acceptable. 

I want you to like an unpublished poem of mine, which has been 
very successful in MS.,and which I should have liked to send Tenny- 
son (but Omnipotence overruled our humble aspirations ! as I need 
not remind you),on my countrywoman Grace Darling. I went 
with dear old Scott, who was hideously sick all the way out from 
Joyous Gard to the lighthouse, where the heroine’s old father, who 
had rescued the shipwrecked crew from off the rocks while she 
kept the boat steady to take them in, received us. Didn’t you 
ever when a boy think how of all things you would like to keep or 
live in a lighthouse ? Ido to this day. Of course, I mean if it’s 
some miles out to sea and difficult to get at. Isn’t the name of 
our Northumbrians about that one lovely ?—The Hawkers. Fal- 
coners and falcons with ships and men for prey instead of herons 
(I always thought it rather a shame to hawk at them—they are s0 
beautiful, especially, of course, in Northumberland). , 

I hope you got all right. I fear you may not have had time to 
read my little book of this year—The Sisters. It found less favour 
with the reviewer than with my mother, whose chief criticism was, 
** I like Redgie so much,”’ which gave me more pleasure than any 
review could, as I did think I had succeeded in making a nice young 
fellow out of my own recollections and aspirations. On getting 
into one’s teens a little way the cavalry service is apt to supplant 
even the keeping of a lighthouse in one’s fancy, or may I be allowe 
the endearing word Ideal. I hope you will not be bored by this 
prolonged scrawl, but the man to whom the absence and the silence of 
an honoured friend has been for many, many revolutions of the 
lunar globe an affliction (grammarians not unaware would say 
that they had been afflictions—but what, my dearest sir, is grammar 
to sentiment ?) may be forgiven if he adds no further expression of 
apology for excessive and unpremeditated verbosity in addressing & 
friend by his very devoted, 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 


There he is, with his bookishness, his exaggerative humour, 
his unconquerable childishness, his affection, his loyalties so 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


DECEMBER BOOKS. 


Chats on Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN. With 56 illustrations. 


Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


The above volume has been condensed from the author's 
edition de luxe, published a few years ago, concerning which 
the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ said: ‘‘ No book on ceramics has 
been awaited with so much interest by collectors as Mr. 
Arthur Hayden’s work on ‘ Royal Copenhagen Porcelain.’ 
Hayden has handled this eventful history with the skill of 
the practised writer, the enthusiasm of the collector, and the 
method of the curator.” 


Mr. Hughes 


A STUDY. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 


In this book attention is first called to the movements, 
chiefly associated with the London capitalistic press, to 
stampede popular opinion for fiscal changes in war-time ; 
and Mr. Hughes is classed with such forces. He is, however, 
examined on his merits, oratorical and other. 


Facts about France 

By E. SAILLENS: with a Foreword by E. HOVE- 

LAQUE. With 66 illustrations, plans and maps. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


An encyclopedia of information about France and the 
French, passing in turn from cafés to cathedrals and fairs to 
funerals, Details such as what is the right proportion of a 
waiter’s “‘ tip ’’ to the price of a dinner occur in the work, 
besides information about the Marne and Bapaume and the 
collars and sleeves of the French Army. 
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A Book of Reminiscences. 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Russell here gives reminiscences and impressions 
(some of them those of his boyish days) of no less than seven 
Prime Ministers, from Lord Palmerston and his relative, 
Lord Russell, onwards to Mr. Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr. Russell devotes successive sections of his book to Religion 
and the Church, to Politics, and to various aspects of the 
education question. 
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M.P. By EDWARD GEORGE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
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By ISABELLE RIMBAUD Cloth, 5s. net. 


A particularly interesting Sateen. in diary form, of the 
flight, by road, of a French lady and her invalid husband from 
Roche, in the Ardennes, to Paris, at the time when the 
Germans were advancing to the Marne, and subsequently 
falling back on the Aisne. 


By the Rr. Hon. 


Pedagomania : 


or The Gentle Art of Teaching 
By ABACHELOROF ARTS. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


A diverting yet instructive sheet on modern methods of 
education. 
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Strong and true that they were like limitations, and his 
patent simplicity, which is, after all, the only soil on which 
a wild, luxuriant, imaginative life like his can grow. 


THE PRACTICE OF MYSTICISM 


The Candle of Vision. By A. E. Macmillan. 


Some months ago there was published a little book (noticed 
in these columns at the time) called How to Speak with the 
Dead: a Practical Handbook. The slight shock which 
this title inflicted on persons of a sensitive temperament is 
by no means unnatural in them. To treat the mysteries 
of life and death as though they were on a level with the pre- 
paration of meatless dishes or the cultivation of early peas is 
to make sure of injuring and repelling the sensitive ; yet a 
few moments’ reflection will show that this way of looking 
at things is perhaps not so unpleasant to mystics as to those 
who know the doctrines of mysticism only from the outside. 
The true mystic would indignantly deny the charge that he is 
an unpractical man. He merely differs from the rest of the 
world in deciding the exact end to which our practical abilities 
should be directed. He is, as a rule, a precise, careful and 
logical thinker. If his speech is often vague, that is only 
because language is not perfectly adapted to express what 
he has to say. And, because he believes that his way of life 
is of Eps ng utility to him and would be to others if they 
would adopt it, it is not unnatural that he should feel 
the need of, precisely, ‘‘ a practical handbook,” whereby his 
fellows may learn to do what he has done. Some such aim 
has been A. E.’s in writing The Candle of Vision; and it 
says a good deal for his sincerity and skill that he does con- 
trive to be practical without adopting the form and language 
of a mane of gardening. 

The true mystic does not desire to darken counsel by 
making his message seem vague and imprecise. A. E. 
does his best to make his meaning clear; and in this he 
provides an instructive contrast to the mystical writers to 
whom mysticism is only a subject for poetry, an engaging 
phenomenon, appreciated but seen only from the outside. 
The poems and essays of Mr. Yeats occur to the mind in this 
connection. In his last volume, Per Amica Silentia Lunae, 
it is impossible to believe that he has made any discovery 
which he wishes to transmit to his readers, or even that 
he has himself any clear notion of what it is he is trying to 
express. His images and his arguments are loose and 
fluid, vaguer and mistier than they need be; his whole 
intention is answered by a tissue of ancient legends and 
superstitions, disposed in a beautiful pattern and covered, 
as it were, with a bloom of mystery and ambiguity which 
gives it its final charm. A. E. admits to his argument no 
more mystery than is forced on him by the fact that he is 
dealing with matters above man’s reason. _ It is his desire to 
analyse as well as he can the visions which come to him in 
sleep or meditation, to prove that they have a real existence 
apart from his mind, and to show that it is worth while to 
cultivate such visions and to explore their meaning. 


6s. net. 


I draw attention (he says) to the mystery in common and obvious 
things, and ask that they be explained and not slurred over as if 
no explanation were necessary. I ask the doubters of my vision 
to penetrate a little into the mystery of their own thoughts and 
dreams before they cry out against me, who for many years travelled 
far and came upon lovely and inhabited regions to which I would 
also lead them. I know that my brain is a court where many living 
creatures throng, and I am never alone in it. You, too, can know 
that, if you heighten the imagination and intensify the will. The 
darkness in you will begin to glow, and you will see clearly, 
and you will know that what you thought was but a 
mosaic of memories is rather the froth of a gigantic ocean of life, 
breaking on the shores of matter, casting up its own flotsam to 
mingle with the life of the shores it breaks on. 


There is the fine diction of the poet in that passage as well as, 
perhaps, the fervour of the prophet or missionary; but 
in addition to these things there is also quite unmistakably 
the earnestness of the inquiring man determined to set 
down only what he knows, and to set that down as per- 
spicuously as possible. 

The attempt cannot be made here to follow all the ramifica- 
tions of A. E.’s theories. His basis of argument is that 
what we call imagination cannot, working on the data of 
memory, create the visions which come to him in sleep or 
meditation, visions in which figures entirely outside normal 





. him to be. 


experience move and act with all the visual consequences of 
movement and action. He suggests that what he sees 
may be imprints of past events on the “‘ universal memory,” 
or perhaps even events to come, already perfect and accom- 
plished in the omniscient universal mind. He inquires 
whether language may not have sprung from the primitive 
mind’s direct intuitions of reality, and whether the sounds 
of our speech may not have a real connection with colours, 
shapes and modes of life. He touches on the experience, 
familiar to artists, of feeling that the picture one is painting 
is already existent on the canvas, only needing to be fixed in 
a medium visible to other eyes ; that the poem one is writing 
approximates as closely as possible to an already existing 
poem, remembered or miraculously apprehended. 

The phenomena which A. E. analyses are, of course, 
susceptible of other explanations than that which he prefers, 
It may well be that the Unconscious, our old friend, is 
capable of creating visions out of the void or of so combining 
and transmuting memories as to make a picture of them 
which will deceive A. E., who asserts that his visions could 
not possibly be derived from memory. It may be that the 
condition of ecstasy or inspiration or super-normal knowledge 
is caused, as some psychologists urge, by the entry into the 
focus of the conscious mind of a larger area of the uncon- 
scious mind than is usual or of some special area. It may be, 
on the other hand, that the feats of hypnotised persons or of 
calculating boys, which are commonly ascribed to the uncon- 
scious, are performed by some other agency on that extra- 
human plane in which A. E. has faith. 

In the matter of this debate we are content for the present 
to remain agnostic, though not indifferent. But the value 
of A. E.’s book is raised above debate or doubt. It is, 
in the first place, the work of a poet. It is, apart from 
its arguments, a beautiful book, written in exquisite prose 
and filled with pictures which, whatever their origin, 
are of an unearthly loveliness. In the second place, it is 
the work of an earnest and sincere man, convinced of the 
truth of what he reports and determined to be as lucid 
and precise as the conditions of his undertaking will permit 
Whether it is a document for the psycho-analyst 
or a document of religion is perhaps a matter for argument. 
But from whichever of these angles of view the mystic 
ought properly to be regarded, there can be no doubt that 
A. E. has here achieved an expression of mysticism re- 
markable at any time, and almost unique in our times. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Memoirs of Sir Andrew Melvill. By Tortck AMEER-ALI. Lane. 
10s. 6d. net. 

These memoirs of a Scots soldier of fortune have that quality of 
personal prowess naively expressed which distinguishes the histories 
of so many amateur adventurers. Melvill was in the wars of the 
seventeenth century, and was badly wounded. He married a lady 
of the Court of the Duchess of Hanover, and was afterwards in the 
service of the Duke of Zell. One is struck, in reading his papers, with 
how little he suffered from any kind of home-sickness. The actual 
facts of a career such as his contrast oddly with the fanciful picture 
presented in a poem like Macaulay’s ‘* Jacobite’s Epitaph.” Melvill’s 
life is sufficient to show that not all exiled Scots spent their leisure in 
lamenting the Tees. The book, which has never been reprinted since 
its first posthumous issue, is excellently edited by Mr. Ameer-Ali, 
and has a brisk, vigorous introductory note by Sir Ian Hamilton. 


Abraham Lincoln: a Play. By Joun Drinxwater. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 2s. net. 

Mr. Drinkwater is to be congratulated on the tact which perceived 
that Lincoln would not have appeared at his best in blank verse. 
Certainly a play in which his readings to his Cabinet from Artemus 
Ward were versified, as Mr. Hardy versified Sheridan’s witticisms 
the House of Commons, would have been the source of much pleasure ; 
but it would not have had the effect which Mr. Drinkwater intended and 
which he has very fairly achieved. His work is founded, he tells us, 
on Lord Charnwood’s biography ; and it does manage to present & 
credible Lincoln, clumsily heroic and uncouthly great, who saves & 
nation without ceasing to be slightly grotesque. The verse choruses 
between the scenes are a new device in a stage-play, derived from the 
more elaborate interludes in The Dynasts. It is a device with which 
dramatists might profitably experiment; but Mr. Drinkwaters 
‘* Chroniclers ” say nothing which has a close bearing on the action of 
the play, and their language is too vague and too elevated to have 
any perceptible effect on its atmosphere. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES IN 
WAR TIME 


By JAMES BRYCE (Viscount BrycE). S8vo. 6s. net. 
The last two essays, written very recently and now printed 
for the first time, examine the history and the meaning of 
“The Principle of Nationality and its Applications, ’ * and set 
forth briefly the functions and organisation of “‘ A League of 
Nations to Preserve Peace.’ 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


ON SOCIETY 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 8vo. 12s. net. 


*,* This work is the final instalment of Mr. Harrison's 
literary and social studies, the various volumes of which 
embody his mature thoughts on Ethics, Politics, Economics, 
Art, and Religion. 





SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL. 


MUSINGS AND MEMORIES OF 
A MUSICIAN 


By SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL, Mus. Doc. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND 
RUTLAND 


By HERBERT A. EVANS. With Illustrations by 
FREDERICK IL. GRIGGS. Ex Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Highways and Byways Series. 


ie SEVENTH sepidienie 
THE BLUE GUIDES. 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. 30 Maps 
and Plans. tos. net. 
Punch.—"‘A wonderful a 


THE ENGLISH POETS 


Selections with Critical Introductions by various 
writers, and a General Introduction by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Edited by THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, 
M.A. Vol. V., — TO RUPERT BROOKE. 
Crown 8vo. . 6d. net. 


THE ORIGIN OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS : 


An Attempt to Conceive the Mind as a Product 
of Evolution. 


By CHARLES AUGUSTUS STRONG, late Professor 
of Psychology in Columbia University. S8vo. 12s. net. 








W. and A. K. JOHNSTON’S 


WAR MAP OF THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


Showing Main Lines of Retreat and Advance 1914-1918, 
and German Territory affected by the Terms of the 
Armistice. 25 by 20 inches. ts. net. 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s New Catalogue of Books 
suitable for Presentation, 





Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, W.C. 2. 








| LATEST BOOKS 











JOHN LANE’S 











A_GREAT LIVING BRITISH MASTER 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
BY FRANK BRANGWYN 


With some other phases of his Art. 


By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. Demy 4to. £2 12s. 6d. 
net. Also Large Paper Edition, limited to 60 copies, 
with special lithograph and an Etching by FRANK 
BRANGWYN. (Price on application.) 

The numerous illustrations include four double pages in coloured collo- 
type, 16 illustrations in three, four, and five colours, including a double 
page, and 22 illustrations in two colours, including a double-page illustration 
cut in wood by the artist himself; and eight Rembrandt photogravures 
of etchings. There are also 90 black-and-white illustrations in the text. 

N.B.—Owing to the labour conditions at present prevailing, only a 
limited number of copies of this book will be available before the New 
Year. Intending purchasers should therefore place their orders promptly 
to avoid disappointment. 


THE THIRD EVE BOOK 
By ‘** FISH.” Written and designed by ‘“* FOWL.” 
Uniform with ‘*‘ The New Eve.” 4s, 6d. net. 
“ Every bit as good as its predecessors. Miss Fish’s drawing is as 
artfully simple and demurely piquant as ever.”—-Pall Mall Gazette. 

* These pictorial and textual records of the eternal feminine in war- 
days are replete with humour in every detail and sentence. . The 
inimitable grotesqueness of Fish’s drawings is a constant delight.” '"—Daily 
Graphic. 


RHYMES OF THE RED TRIANGLE 
Pictures in Colour by JOYCE DENNYS, with Verses by 
HAMPDEN GORDON. Uniform with ** Our Hospital 
A.B.C.,” etc. 4s. 6d, net. 

The various characters that work for or are touched by that wonderful 
organisation known as the Y.M.C.A., are admirable targets for Miss Joyce 
Dennys’ witty pencil, and her drawings seem to have inspired Mr. Hampden 
Gordon to even happier rhymes and vers libre than ever, 


A LITTLE CHAFF 
Verses by MARGARET LAVINGTON. Illustrated by 
HELEN URQUHART. Authors of ‘* Cackles and 
Lays.” 3s. 6d. net. 
“ The lilting r np mes are quite feocinatins. and the humour of the various 
animals depict mirth- ane Urquhart’s quaint, clever 
drawings in colour are delightful I 


THE FAIRIES’ ANNUAL 
By CECIL STARR JOHNS. Illustrated in Colour 
and Black-and-White by the Author. Crown 4to. 
10s. 6d. net. 
“I want to give a copy to a dozen youngsters of my acquaintance.””— 
Evening News. 


THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE 
By MAX BEERBOHM. With 24 Illustrations in 
colour by GEORGE SHERINGHAM. Crown 4to. 
21s. net. 
Also a limited edition of 50 copies on Japanese Vellum. 
£2 12s. 6d. net (sold before publication). 
my - ee in colour, The Happy Hypocrite makes an 
exquisite gift-boo! e For old or young the book is full of a fanciful 
beauty.” L. - 





CANADIAN WONDER TALES 
By CYRUS MACMILLAN. With an Introduction by 
Sir WILLIAM PETERSON, and 32 Illustrations in 
Colour by GEORGE SHERINGHAM. Crown 4to. 
1 
“A ty and highly interesting volume, with many attractive illus- 
trations. ’—S pectator. 


A Sidelight on Russian History. 


ONE YEAR AT THE RUSSIAN COURT 
a. yey ELTON MAUD. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


An exceptionally interesting soaged of a year spent at the Court of the 
Czar in 1904-1905. Mrs. Maud, who had many Russian relatives in the 
Government, in Diplomacy, and intimately connected with the highest 
personages of the Court, had every opportunity to study the Imperialities 
and their entourage from the inside, and all that she saw is sketched with 
an engaging vivacity. 


THE ROUGH ROAD 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. Fifth Edition in the Press. 


_ 6s. 6d. net. 
* in the army makes an entrancing story containing depths 
of bbumour, thos, and war romance.”’—Pall Mall 
‘Mr. Locke is a | master of story org and his method 
better every year. In “ The h Road’ is admirably exhi ited. 
for the whole book is written almost entirely = y x _ and to do this, 
and do it well (as anyone who has ever tried to write a novel knows), 
is the height of technical excellence.”’— Westmi Gazette. 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W. 1. 
Illustrated Xmas Catalogue sent on application. 
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Russia: Its Trade and Commerce, Edited by Arruur RArratovitcu. 
P. S. King. 

This series of papers by various writers on the economic potentialities 
of the Russian Empire is undoubtedly the best-informed work on the 
subject. It presents the general reader with a quantity of facts which 
he could only have discovered for himself by laboriously collating a 
mass of Consular Reports. Recent events, however, have made 
ancient history of the greater part of the book. Apart from the fact 
that all their statistics necessarily relate to ante-war conditions, the 
contributors give virtually no indications of the probable effects of 
the new order. The word Ukraine does not appear, and the writers, 
with their minds fixed on a time when the co-operative movement was 
scarcely tolerated by the Government, give little attention to what is 
likely to be the economic salvation of Russia. Some of the statistics 
are extraordinarily enlightening. The average annual wage (ap- 
parently in 1906) per workman employed in factories and workshops 
in the textile industry was 211 roubles (£22). Metal-workers received 
350 roubles (£36). A total of two and a quarter million workmen—the 
entire factory staff of Russia—received an average of about ten shillings 
a week per head. Is it to be wondered at that these two and a quarter 
millions, reinforced during the war by vast numbers of munition- 
makers from the provinces, should have accepted so whole-heartedly 
the challenge thrown down by Lenin? Indeed, they had “ nothing 
to lose.” Under whatever form of government Russia will finally 
settle down, it is perfectly obvious that business people here—for 
whose benefit the book has been written—will be unable to resume 
trade relations with Russia on such a basis, 


THE CITY 


bel OT much doing, but tone satisfactory,” charac- 

terises fairly accurately the state of business 

in the investment markets. The General Election 
is exercising its usual influence, for, with the exception 
of Labour, Parliamentary candidates are generally wealthy 
men, who during an election are paying more attention 
to the (not too ostentatious) expenditure of cash rather 
than to the making of money. Perhaps the firmest section 


of the Stock Exchange is that devoted to the stocks of ° 


brewery companies. This is strange, and those whe are 
responsible for this movement must be oblivious of the 
fact that in every country in which there is a considerable 
vote “‘the Trade’ has always suffered; or can it be that 
they feel assured that the treatment they will receive from 
the next Government is such as to justify the addition of a 
few more millions to the current value of brewery stocks ? 
Last week’s sales of National War Bonds attained a total 
of only £16,831,189, which is far below the minimum 
£25,000,000 required. It is to be hoped that the distribution 
of £50,000,000 at the beginning of the present week, in 
the shape of dividend on the 5 per cent. War Loan, will 
result in a large increase in subscriptions for the War Bonds. 
It is noteworthy that, whereas the entire national budget 
for the financial year ended March, 1914, was below 
£198,000,000, now six months’ interest on the 5 per cent. 
War Loan, only part of the national indebtedness, requires 
more than one-fourth of that amount. The financial 
position of the Central Powers, and of most of the Allies 
too, will be much more difficult than ours, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that on Tuesday last a number of 
French deputies should have moved a resolution asking 
their Government to come to an agreement with the Allied 
Powers that. the proceeds of taxation levied in order to 
cover war expenditure should be shared among them by 
a financial League of Nations, in proportion to their popu- 
lations and their respective resources. In some countries 
this suggestion will be received with acclamation ; in others 
not. 


The one tg State bank in the British Empire, the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia, goes on from success 


to success. Figures cabled over show that the profits 
for the half-year ended June 30th, 1918, amounted to 
£317,075, as compared with £226,151 for the first half of 
1917, whilst deposits and other items now total £70,162,520, 
as — £50,503,162 a year previously. It should be 
noted that this bank was started without any capital what- 
soever, its liabilities being guaranteed by the Government 


of Australia, but its profits during the six years of its exist” 
ence have been accumulated, with the result that the 
bank now has reserve funds amounting to £1,076,026. 


* * * 


According to American cablegrams, a great combination 
of iron and steel producers is in course of formation to 
compete with the United States Steel Corporation. It 
is stated that over twenty-five of the large concerns outside 
the Steel Trust have agreed to pool their interests as regards 
the export trade, including the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
the Lackawanna Steel Co., the Midvale Steel and Ordnance 
Co., and the Republic Steel Co. The most important is 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the chairman of which 
is Mr. Charles M. Schwab, formerly a high official of the 
United States Steel Corporation. While the new combine 
will not be equal in size to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, it should be an important competitor for foreign trade, 
to which it proposes to devote its attention, sending its own 
commercial representatives to every nation in Europe. 


* * * 


The foregoing paragraph is not the only reminder the past 
week has given of the fact that we are now entering upon 
a period of huge combines in industry, for particulars have 
now been published of the big explosives amalgamation 
in the United Kingdom, which has been talked of for nearly 
a year and a half. The new combine bears the horrible 
title of “Explosives Trades, Ltd.,” and, with an authorised 
capital of £18,000,000 and an issued capital of £15,247,458, 
it becomes, I believe, the second largest British company, 
being just beaten in this respect by Lever Bros. No fewer 
than twenty-nine companies are included in the merger, 
among them Nobels, National Explosives, Kynochs, British 
Explosives, and Curtis’s and Harvey. Sir Harry M‘Gowan, 
of Nobels, is chairman. The document filed at Somerset 
House gives, among the objects of the new company, the 
manufacture of explosives of all kinds, chemicals, gas mantles, 
glycerine, oils, fats, artificial manures, celluloid, artificial 
silk, dyes, etc., and “ to enter into an agreement w'th the 
Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury and the Right Hon: 
Sir Albert Stanley.” Emit Davies. 


LIST 483 NOW READY. 
Post free on application. 


Many Special Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders. All New Copies 
offered a Discounts of from 60 to 85 per cent. off Published Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265 High Holborn, London, W.C.2. 


























LECTURES, ETC. 
Society, 19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, W.C. 


11.15. T. Sg Lascelles, ‘‘ Wheatstone.” a 
6 p.m. S. H. Swinny, ‘‘ Tercentenary of Sir Walter Raleigh. 


CO soci: OF HUMANITY, Lownpon PositTivist 





APPOINTMENT WANTED. 


XPERIENCED BUSINESS WOMAN desires Secretaryship, 


4 preferably to social or political worker.—Box 468, New STATESMAN Office, 10 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of wey 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 

Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 

METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 

Tel. : Central 1565. RRs 

"T YPEWRITING, Duplicating, Translations. — OLIVE BEAMISH, 
93 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











eS QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free, 2d, 
—Matruvuaian Leagusy, 48 Broadway, Westminster, 5.W.1. 
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“ De Reszke” Space-Savers 


‘DeReszke’ 


se CIGARETTES 


The Aristocrat of Virginias—the “De 
Reszke” American—has won appreciation 
from many* ofthe best known men of to-day 
—men whose words cannot be bought :— 

Matheson Lang, Esq. writes: “I find the ‘ De 
Reszke ' Americans quite excellent. They have a 
delightful flavour and—what is a great thing to 
me—they are harmless to the throat.” 


John Buchan, Esg., writes: ‘‘The ‘De Reszke’ 
Amemcan Cigarettes are certainly the best Virginia 
Cigarettes I have ever smoked.” 


*Other opinions in other “ De Resske” advts. 
Sold 
Everywhere 
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Bournville 
Cocoa 


Chocolate 


““THE VERY FINEST PRODUCTS.” 
The Medical Mag. 


CASE L100 


1 
“ 


We take this opportunity to state that we are 
supplying our trade customers with as large a 
quantity of cocoa and chocolate as the Govern- 
ment restrictions in raw materials permit, and 
express our regret for any inconvenience the 
public may experience in obtaining supplies. 


CADBURY BROS. Lid., Bournville. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 
SPAIN PORTUGAL 
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—— Anglo-Hellenic League. 
PUBLIC LECTURE 


Mr. THOMAS H. MAWSON 


| (City-Planning Expert to the Greek Government) 


In the GREAT HALL at 


KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, 
Friday, December | 3th, at 5 p.m. 


| 
| THE RE-BUILDING OF ATHENS. 














Sir T. G. JACKSON, Br., R.A., 1N THE CHAIR, 














ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, SW. 11. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Three Years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Swimming ; also for remedial Exercises and Massage. New Students will be 
admitted in January, 1919.—For particulars of Curricula, Scholarships, Hostels, etc 


see prospectus of College, obtainable from the Secretary, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDEN», 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Kt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treesurer: Mr. C. G. Moate- 

fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information coxceraiag 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawsance. 


TAST LONDON COLLEGE (University ot London), E.1. 
Universrry Courses in Arts, Scixnce, Mxpictne. and Encinersinoe for Men 
and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hoste! for Women Students. Pre- 

liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from RaoistRar 


SCHOOLS. 
Ze MARGARET‘'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus en application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, iate Scholar of Newa- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College 


LIiNGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus en application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situatien. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free developmest as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 

pered for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and externa! 

students. Principals: Miss THropora CLiarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 


“"T°HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W., 8, 
bas opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN KDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting. History of Art, Gardening. 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 

service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 

Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


M4 LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS 
Head Mistress : Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School ts to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
mupity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping, The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineasa year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level. and is on gravel soil, The house ts delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 


Messrs. METHUEN will send their list of Books to any applicant 


The Best Gift of all 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 
BARRACK ROOM BALLADS  (192nd Thousand) 
THE SEVEN SEAS 


(148% Thousand) 
THE FIVE NATIONS (120th Thousand) 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES (89th Thousand) 
Bound in buckram, 7s, 6d. net each volume. 
Bound in limp Lambskin, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net each volume. 
Bound in cloth, gilt top, 6s, net each volume. 
The Service Edition. In 8 volumes, 3s, net each. 


Two Universal Gifts 


TWENTY POEMS from RUDYARD KIPLING 
1s. net. [850th Thousand. 
A selection by Mr. Kipling from his volumes of verse, and in 
addition three poems which have never been published before 
in book form. 


RECESSIONAL 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. Illuminated by Henrietta 
Wricar. Ils, 6d. net. 





A Gift of Power 
THE SCIENCE OF POWER 

By BENJAMIN KIDD, Author of ‘ Social Evolution.” 

7s. 6d. net. [5th Edition. 

A startling and wonderful book, describing the world-condi- 

tions preceding the present war, and showing how Power differs 

from Force and what are the laws of Power. The future of the 

world and of society is sketched. 


Gifts of Revelation 


RAYMOND: or, Life and Death 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. With Illustrations. 
15s. net. {10th Edition. 
This very remarkable and poignant book gives the story of Sir 
Oliver’s soldier son and of the communications which his parents 
have had with him since his death. It is a marvellous revelation 
and full of hope and comfort. 


CLAUDE’S BOOK 
By Mrs. KELWAY-BAMBER. With an Introductory 
Letter by Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. 6s. net. 

A book of realistic and startling interest. It is the revelation 
to his mother, by a young airman, killed in the War, of his new 
life in the next world, and it is to some extent a companion book 
to ‘* Raymond.” 
A Gift of Charm 
*TWIXT EAGLE AND DOVE 

By E. V. LUCAS. 6s, net. 

The title symbolises the nature of the book’s contents, divided 

between war and peace. 


Ask for his other companionable books :— 
6s. net each 


A BOSWELL OF BAGHDAD CLOUD AND SILVER 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN THE SECOND POST 

HER INFINITE VARIETY LOITERER’S HARVEST 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEW CHARACTER AND COMEDY 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER LISTENER’S LURE 

THE GENTLEST ART LONDON LAVENDER 
GOOD COMPANY MR. INGLESIDE 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE OVER BEMERTON’S 


THE OPEN ROAD (6s. 6d. net) LANDMARKS 


Gifts from Maeterlinck 


THE MIRACLE OF ST. ANTHONY: 
A Play in One Act. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE 
MATTOS. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDE 
Translated by A, TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS.  §s, net. 
A play in three acts, of which the scene is laid in Belgium 
during the first month of the Great War. 

















A Gift for the Servile and the Independent 


MECCANIA: THE SUPER-STATE 
By OWEN GREGORY. 7s. 6d. net. 

This remarkable book shows how society and the individual 

life are threatened by State interference. 


Gifts of Comfort and Hope 
A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH 





Selected and Arranged by ELIZABETH WATERHOUSE. 
[19th Edition. | 


Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS 
By MARY W. TILESTON. 3s. 6d. net. 


Gifts of Great Romance 
THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI 


VENDETTA GOD’SGOOD MAN THE SORROWS OF SATAN | 


CAMEOS TEMPORAL POWER THE SOUL OF LILITH 
ARDATH BARABBAS THE MIGHTY ATOM 
THELMA WORMWOOD THE LIFE EVERLASTING 
BOY HOLY ORDERS THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN. 


THE ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS 


Gifts of Good Fiction 
CRUCIFIX CORNER 


By C. N. & A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘* The Light- | 


ning Conductor,” &c. 6s, net. 


The glorious battlefields of France and Belgium are here 


described in the vivid and inimitable style of the famous authors, 


who received special permission to visit the Front from East to | 


North. 


SHOPS AND HOUSES : 
By FRANK SWINNERTON, Author of “ Nocturne. 
7s. net. [2nd Edition. 


** One of those books which, by their health and robustness, | 


should confute those who hold that English fiction is in a degene- 
rate condition. It is a most valuable work.”— Times. 


MARTIN SCHULER 
By ROMER WILSON. 7s. net. ; 
‘* * Martin Schuler’ is the most remarkable analytical novel 
ever written by an Englishwoman.”’—Westminster Gazette. . 
‘* It is original and beautiful. The world of ‘ Martin Schuler 


exists: it has the concrete reality of imaginative creation: it | 


obeys the artistic laws of fact: it is native to sympathy: it 
challenges recognition.”-—Gerald Gould in The Common Cause. 


Gifts for Sportsmen 
By R. S. SURTEES. With Coloured Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
net each. 
HILLINGDON HALL MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS 
HANDLEY CROSS JORROCK’SJAUNTS & JOLLITIES. 6s. net. 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. HAWBUCK GRANGE. 6s. net. 
ASK MAMMA ‘** PLAIN OR RINGLETS ?” 


Gifts for Children 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS ; 
By KENNETH GRAHAME. Illustrated in Colour. 
7s. 6d. net. [8th Edition. 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST st 
By MABEL DEARMER. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. 
As, net. [4th Edition. 


TOMMY SMITH AGAIN AT THE ZOO__.. 
By EDMUND SELOUS, Author of ‘* Tommy Smith's 
Animals.” With Illustrations. 2s. 9d. 


Gifts from John Oxenham 
1s. 3d. net. Cloth, 2s, net. 
THE FIERY CROSS (80th Thousand) ALL’S WELL! (203rd 
Thousand) BEES IN AMBER (228th Thousand) THE KING’S 
HIGHWAY (120th Thousand) THE VISION SPLENDID (100th 
Thousand) HIGH ALTARS (40th Thousand) HEARTS COUR- 
AGEOUS (Just issued). 





METHUEN'S 2s. BOOKS 


Millions ef these books have been sold. Tens of thousands have been sent to the Front, and they make the best and 


most cheerful Presents for our Soldiers and Sailors. Send for a Prospectus. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 2. 


(25th Edition. | 
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